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THE CIVIL LAW, No. I. 


* Divinarum atque humanarum rerum notitia ; justi atque injusti scientia.’ 


The Civil Law is of the last importance to every student, for 
its perfect developement of sound,dignified and impartial justice, 
as well as for the controlling influence it has exerted upon our 
own, and almost every other judicial system. All are ready to 
acknowledge that the decisions in which it has been resorted to 
for the purposes of illustration, are among the most valuable in 
our Reports, yet few are willing to bestow upon the Roman 
Code that attention which its intrinsic excellence demands.— 
This indifference to the legal administration of other countries, 
and the acquired habit of compromising with that of our own, 
has certainly some connexion with the prosperity and happi- 
ness of the people ; for as all are equally subject to the opera- 
tion of the law, so every member of society has an equal interest 
to preserve its purity, and to have it considered and studied, not 
as a mere collection of positive rules and technical forms, but as 
a moral science. If the legal student has a proper and impos- 
ing sense of the importance of his duty ; if he feels that labor, 
and study, and deep thought are all requisite to the attainment 
of the high object he has in view ; if he is aware that the ad- 
ministration of justice is even assisted by the social qualities of 
the other sciences, and above all, if he is fully sensible that the 
purity and independence of the bench and the bar give a secu- 
rity and character to our country, then surely he will not limit 
his regard of the Law asa science, to the mere practice of it as 
an art: but on the contrary, he will consider positive and local 
knowledge a very inadequate foundation for a perfect Lawyer. 
The present decline of the English bar has been ascribed to the 
neglect of the Civil Code, and the rise of our own depends, 
perhaps, upon a familiar acquaintance with it. Like all things 
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fashioned by the hand of man, it is not without faults. Its obli- 
gatory character is derived from authorities constituted in a 
manner which all will condemn. It has been marked at one 
time by popular sedition, and at another, moulded and impres- 
sed by imperial power. It is defective in its penal branches, 
and it might have been comprehended in less extent and ar- 
ranged in better order : yet, as exhibiting a perfect union of 
wisdom with justice ; as furnishing us with guidesin the expo- 
sition of various questions on which positive authority is silent ; 
as bearing within it the concentrated wisdom of age after age, 
as it emanated from improved intellect, ripened experience and 
solid learning, it may well be considered as one of the richest 
legacies ever bequeathed toman. The moral and intellectual 
grandeur of Rome, like that of her architectural monuments is 
passing away : yet, even now does the eternal city “ reign by 
her reason, as she once reigned by her authority.” The favor 
of Heaven, so lavishly bestowed upon her soil, is indeed denied 
to her inhabitants. She is withering amid the sweets of nature, 
and the ruins of her former glory. Her pictures and her stat- 
uary are scattered through the earth. Her palaces and arch- 
es crumbling into dust, but the records of her jurisprudence 
cannot perish. The glory of the ancient, and the wonder of 
the modern world, they stand, and will remain, a lasting monu- 
ment of her wisdom and justice. ‘Time will but stamp them 
with a new value, aud their known and permanent principles, 
aided by the decisions of modern tribunals, will yet bind in a 
durable peace the civilized world. Of these records, as collec- 
ted and condensed in the codes of the Civil Law, it is our pur- 
pose to give a brief historical sketch. 

Seven hundred years before the birth of our Saviour, and 
about the commencement of the seventh Olympiad, the Romans, 
in consequence of some superiority of institution or character, 
became the head of the Latian confederacy. ‘They were a 
mere band of robbers, distinguished, not by their possessions or 
numbers, but by their natural and savage predilection for war 
and rapine. Caring for nothing, but extension of empire, they 
were governed at first, by usage, or unwritten law, and when this 
failed, by the edicts of their king. He was their only magistrate : 
the ‘ viva ac spirans lex,” the boundaries of whose power were 
as yet but indistinctly drawn, but who led in war, ruled in peace, 
and before whom were borne the axe and the rods as the em- 
blems of his privilege, and the instruments of his justice. Toa 
people, however, who were always eager after liberty, this form 
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of government was of course displeasing. They demanded laws: 
and, Tarquin, who attempted to change the constitution, being 
expelled, they became their own lawgiver. ‘T'wo Consuls were 
then elected, uniting in their own persons, all the dignities of 
Rome, and differing from the king only in name, number and 
duration of authority. ‘Those edicts of the kings, which still re- 
mained in force, were, by their orders, collected and arranged 
by Caius Papirius, and from him received their name. ‘The 
Plebeians now found that they had less to dread from the op- 
pressions of an encroaching prince, than from that of their pres- 
ent patrons. ‘They placed themselves at once in a posture to 
wield all their strength to the best advantage. Laying claim 
to the legislative power, they elected tribunes, enacted ordinan- 
ces called Plebiscita, and availing themselves of every circum- 
stance which could make in their favor, arrayed themselves at 
once against the Senate. A fierce struggle ensued, in which 
the strength and sagacity of both parties were fully exercised. 
The nobles possessed great authority and address, but they were 
opposed by an ardour which delay could not cool, nor defeat 
discourage, nor the scruples of morality restrain,—and finding 
that the people were not to be turned from their purpose, they 
finally sent deputies into Greece to obtain the laws of its states, 
which were to be accommodated to the institutions of Rome.— 
This happened in the year of Rome three hundred. On the 
return of the Commissioners, the Senate, having approved their 
report, agreed in the nomination of the Decemvirs, with the in- 
famous Appius Claudius at their head, and charged them with 
the duty of reducing to order these Grecian Laws. Assisted 
by Hermodorus, the celebrated exile, they were enabled with- 
in three years, to submit for the aeceptance of the people their 
laws engraved upon ten tables or plates of brass ; and, as many 
useful additions were yet to be made, they obtained a renewal 
of their powers for another year, at the end of which two more 
tables were added to the former ten. This supplement, as well 
as the first body of laws, was received with great enthusiasm, a 
succession of Jurists applied themselves to their interpretation, 
and all, who were pursuing the study of the law, were obliged 
to learn their text. But this admirable combination of all that 
was wisest in the customs of ancient Rome and the jurisprudence 
of Greece was destroyed on the irruption of the barbarians, and 
a few fragments are all that remain to us of the twelve tables.— 
We can, however, fully appreciate their value. And while we 
look up to this code, as the source of those lofty springs, which 
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have since descended to find their level in the smooth and glit- 
tering expanse of modern philosophy, and reverence it as the 
first draught of the regulations which are necessary in the es- 
tablishment of property, and in compelling private parties to ap- 
peal to public tribunals, we cannot but shrink from the fierce 
and uncompromising spirit which marks some of its singular 
clauses. Unfortunately, the spirit, not of this code only, but of 
the whole Civil Law, reflects little honour upon Justinian or his 
learned servants. The Imperial lawgiver of the Roman 
Empire, though he sat on the loftiest throne in the world— 
while 

“ Ships by thousands lay below, 

And men in nations”— 


and might have established just and proportionate principles of 
criminal law, from the Danube to the Nile, and from Syria to 
the plains of Italy, thought more of a question of inheritance 
than he did of any thing concerning life. Well may we deplore 
the fact that through every period of society, under the most 
enlightened as well as under the most despotic systems, this 
manifest departure from sound policy, and judicious reflection 
has still been maintained. We have experienced in various 
ways the moral influence of great and illustrious men; we 
have witnessed the proudest triumphs of Civil Liberty and the 
most splendid discoveries in science and in art, but have yet to 
learn that the tenure by which life is held, is of more conse- 
quence than that which pertains to the bounty of nature. We 
trust there will now be a concert in a grand and enlightened 
scheme of improvement. ‘The patriot and philosopher of the 
South,* guided by reason and policy, has marked out the broad 
line of distinction between the value of property and the value 
of life. Its establishment will form the proudest era in the his- 
tory of Legislation : its result will belong not to one age or to 
one country, but to the whole history of mankind, and to ages 
yet unborn. 


* Mr. Livingston. 
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LACY DE VERE. 


The crested helm, and burnish’d shield, the glittering spear and brand, 
That flash’d in many a bloody field, when honor gave command ; 

The banner and the waving plume, all, all neglected are, 

For ne’er again the noble Knight shall breathe his cry of war ; 

Oh! ne’er again shall victory’s shout that gallant warrior cheer, 

Or bugle blast, with mellow peal, come proudly on his ear ; 

Alike the note of brazen trump or silver lute to one, 4 

Whose “ bright and brief career” is o’er, whose peerless race is done. 


‘** How fell the young anda brave De Vere? the hero should have died, 
Beneath his pennon’s leaping fold, amid his country’s pride ; 

For never in the armed lists, or in the well-fought field, 

Did nobler spirit splinter lance, or bid a foeman yield ; 

Oh ! to a soldier’s bounding heart, that stainless name is dear 

As to the eaglet is the sun—nor is that orb more clear 

Or dazzling, than his lightning-glance, when swell’d the battle-cry— 
Speak ! and ’twill prove a fearful tale,—how did young Lacy die °” 


“ Warrior ! beneath a coward’s arm that noble relic fell, 

The last, proud relic of a house to honor known full well ; 

The ruffian-shaft, at distance launch’d, drank deep its draught of gore— 
His heart to fate bow’d bravely down, that never bent before.” 

‘“‘ But was there none, no arm to strike, and not an eye to weep, 

When the great name, De Vere, was wrapt in death’s eternal sleep ? 
Speak ! was there none to waft a prayer for that brave spirit’s rest ? 
No manly arm to strike for him, the bravest and the best ?” 


‘“‘ Yes, there was one of gentle heart, his requiem to sing ! 

One, who with woman’s love, had borne thro’ wrong, thro’ suffering ; 

And like the precious plants that mid the arid desert bloom, 

Her never-dying faith beam’d out in loneliness and gloom : 

Warrior ! the brother’s name will live on glory’s brightest leaf, 

And gallant souls will mourn his fate, whose course was bright as brief.” 

“ But is there none, with tearful eye, the sister’s fate to tell ?”— 

“ ‘The brother’s grave entomb’d the heart that lov’d in life so ag 
KN. 





TO LAURA W: , TWO YEARS OF AGE. 


Bright be the skies that cover thee, 
hild of the sunny brow— 
Bright as the dream flung over thee 
By all that meets thee now. 
Thy heart is beating joyously, 
Thy voice is like a bird’s— 
And sweetly breaks the melody 
Of thy imperfect words. 
I know no fount that gushes out 
As gladly as thy tiny shout. 

















To Laura W—, two years of age. { Feb. 


I would that thou might’st ever be 
As beautiful as now,— 

That Time might ever leave as free 
Thy yet unwritten brow— 

I would life were “ all poetry” 
To gentle measures set, 

That nought but chasten’d melody, 
Might stain thine eye of jet— 

Nor one discordant note be spoken, 

Till God the cunning harp hath broken. 


I would—but deeper things than these 
With woman’s lot are wove ; 
Wrought of intenser sympathies, 
And nerv’d by purer love— 
By the strong spirit’s discipline, 
By the fierce wrong forgiven, 
By all that wrings the heart of sin 
Is woman won to Heaven. 
“Her lot is on thee” lovely child— 
God keep thy spirit undefil’d ! 


I fear thy gentle loveliness, 
Thy witching tone and air, 

Thine eye’s beseeching earnestness 
May be to thee a snare. 

The silver stars may purely shine, 
The waters taintless flow— 

But they who kneel at woman’s shrine, 
Breathe on it as they bow— 

Ye may fling back the gift again, 

But the crush’d flower will leave a stain. 


What shall preserve thee, beautiful child ?>— 
Keep thee—as thou art, now ? 
Bring thee, a spirit undefil’d, 
At God’s pure throne to bow ?— 
The world is but a broken reed, 
And life grows early dim— 
Who shall be near thee in thy need, 
To lead thee up—to Him ? 
He, who himself was “ undefil'd”— 
With Him we trust thee, beautiful child ! 
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THE TOWER AT LONDON. 


There is nothing in an exterior view of this pile, from the 
land, which satisfies association. We readily imagine it to be 
a tower, elevated and expansive, peering above common ob- 
jects—and standing in pyramidal pride, alone. But it is far from 
this. You approach an extensive enclosure of brick wall sur- 
rounded by a ditch partly filled with water—the interior cover- 
ed with small brick buildings with tiled roofs, and streams of 
smoke issuing from a hundred chimneys, looking, for all the 
world like a hospital. You see nothing that reminds you of 
the tower—the place where Henry and Edward were murder- 
ed, and the beauteous Anne Boleyn, and the accomplished Lady 
Jane Grey were confined. It is not till you get within the walls 
and observe a white building with four spires and of a square 
form at the extremity, that you are disposed to yield to the de- 
ceit, for this is the much noted tower. You now begin to be 
awake, and to wonder where the wild beasts are kept—the 
crown, and jewels deposited, and the great guns, fired on 
great occasions.—You will not be troubled to enquire—a doz- 
en warders, dressed in flaming red togas—the letters *“* G. R.” 
interwoven with gold upon their backs, wearing flat caps deco- 
rated with ribbons, are in waiting to show you all, for a shilling 
ahead. ‘They greet you on your entrance, and one accompa- 
nies you to the several apartments and exhibitions. 

The white tower is said to have been erected in 1076, by 
William, the Conqueror—it was afterwards expressly used by 
Henry III, for the confinement of those subjects whose loyalty 
fell under suspicion. It is now employed as a repository for 
arms, records, and ancient curiosities. In visiting the different 
apartments, many objects of interest were presented—such as a 
fine collections of muskets, for 30,000 volunteers—singular in- 
struments of death and torture, etc. To the antiquary, this 
place must be deemed of peculiar attraction. In a building 
kept for that purpose, all the records of the crown, from King 
John to Richard III, are deposited. On the payment of half a 
guinea, any person is at liberty to examine them for a year ;—— 
and the historians of the country, it is believed, have profited 
liberally by the privilege. In another apartment, are the tro- 
phies taken from the Spanish Armada—namely, Ranccurs, made 
to pull men from their horses—pistols secured by shields in the 
centre, serving as a protection to the hand—pikes, 18 feet long, 
designed to keep off the English horse—and Danish and Sax- 
on clubs, which I was told had remained in the tower about 
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nine centuries. Here also were pointed out, and venerated as 
relics, the axe that beheaded the Earl of Essex, and Queen 
Anne Boleyn, [they have another at the Woolwich Arsenal ]—a 
wooden cannon used at the seige of Boulogne ; a banner, taken 
from the Spaniards, which the Pope of that day styled anvinci- 
ble ; Spanish cravats, made of iron, for the hands and feet— 
and Henry VIII’s noted walking stick, with three matchlock 
pistols in it, with which, it is given out, he used to perambulate 
the streets of London in the night, to have an eye at the vigil- 
ance of the Charleys and Constables. With a comfortable 
share of credultty in these matters, for I have faith to believe 
any thing, I did not want for amusement. 

The tower may be called, in truth, a museum of antiquities, 
and it is of interest only as a museum. 

It was my wish to see the apartment of the murdered Princes 
in addition to the exterior view, which the guide pointed out of 
the place ; but I was told, it was the private habitation of an offi- 
cer, and could not be visited. To have been indulged with a sight 
of the staircase, under which, the bodies of the infants were 
found, would have been worth all the rest—interwoven, as it is, 
with history and assoc.ation. 

I was well rewarded, however, by the exhibition of the mon- 
archs in armour on horseback; several of whom, are said 
to be dressed in the identical suits of mail which glittered in 
their days of heroism. Each one represents a particular sove- 
reign, and his deeds are all enumerated, from William the Con- 
queror, to George IJ. This solid body of Knights, with their 
ponderous helmets, and shields, and shining mail, convey the 
very image of chivalry—they look as fierce, and carry their 
heads as proudly as we may suppose they did, when animated be- 
ings,and grappling with the foe. They have preserved the armour 
of the mighty John of Gaunt—the weight of which, could only 
be sustained by a giant. It is seven feet in height, and accom- 
panied by a sword and lance of immense proportions. 

In the marine armoury, I noticed fifty thousand arms for sail- 
ors and marines ; in another apartment, my attention was cal- 
led to two splendid brass cannons, captured from the French at 
Cherboug, in 1758, and exquisitively engraved. The or- 
mental devices, alone, having, it is said, cost 500/. In weight, 
they exceed 5tons 7 hundred. Two beautiful mortars, the tro- 
phies of Sir Sydney Smith, at the seige of Acre, will throw a 
shell of three hundred pounds, and a third of 6000 lbs. weight, 
will, it is represented, throw one of five hundred, two miles dis- 
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tance! At the seige of Namur, in King William’s time, it was 
actually fired so often (if we may believe the account) as to melt 
the touch-hole of the mortar. One of the most interesting rel- 
ics is an iron cannon of the first invention, made of bars and en- 
cased by iron hoops. But it is useless to enumerate the many 
striking objects that present themselves in this vast collection. 
The eye is fixed, the attention arrested every where ; there is 
however, one thing that 1 cannot lightly pass over. ‘The beau- 
tiful arrangement of 200,000 arms, all in readiness for service, 
and disposed in the most ingenious and fanciful forms. This im- 
mense quantity of musquetry is contained in a room 345 feet in 
length. 

Having gone the rounds of the different public apartments, 
I was conducted by my honest, beef-eating-faced friend, the 
warder, to the crown jewel room, a distant subject of curiosity, 
and for viewing which, extra compensation is required. A sol- 
dier was stationed in front of the apartment, whose duty it is to 
see that all umbrellas and walking sticks be laid aside before 
entrance, and | presume to take care that no felonious attempt 
be made upon the crown. I was shown into a small room,— 
small at least for such a purpose, lighted by six argand lamps, 
and containing seats for the accommodation of visiters. A 
middle-aged woman appeared, requested us to be seated, and 
enjoined the most particular attention to her explanation of the 
jewels. She then drew aside a crimson curtain, and the whole 
Regalia, sparkling with a thousand lustres, burst upon the sight. 
Crowns, diadems, sceptres, orbs, chalices, swords, temporal 
and spiritual, gold spurs and saltcellars, all sacredly arranged 
in a glass case, displayed the pomp and attributes of majesty. 
The good woman was very precise in her descriptions, and gave 
a whole history of the jewels, which it would be unnecessary to 
repeat. I remember, however, that she dwelt with peculiar em- 
phasis on the new imperial crown, made for his present majes- 
ty, and which was substituted for one that had been used, I 
think, ever since the time of Henry VIII, but now destined to be 
laid aside, for a more rich and showy bauble, got up to please a 
new king. It cost a million pounds, or five million of dollars ; 
and with the throne erected for the same occasion, may be con- 
sidered under the grand article, nationaldebt. ‘The lady seem- 
ed to hold in special veneration, the golden eagle, from which 
it seems the sovereigns are anointed with holy oil at their coro- 
nation, and which is handed down by some French Monks as the 
gift of an angel from heaven! She likewise noticed with due 
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homage the gold staff of King Edward, the Confessor, which 
weighs eight pounds nine ounces, and has within it (Heaven 
bless us) a fragment of the real cross! It is said that two at- 
tempts have been made to purloin these jewels—and a cer- 
tain Col. Blood, once very nigh succeeded in carrying off the 
imperial crown. In his struggle with the keeper he actually 
broke it in pieces; but fortunately the crown was preserved, 
and the national honor saved. The attempt was repeated by a 
deranged female, in 1816, who daringly snatched at it through 
the iron grating, and did the crown much mischief. At present, 
however, it is believed to be so guarded, that no fears are en- 
tertained of its security ; and itis thought none are adventurous 
enough to hazard the repetition of an experiment, which may 
cost them their lives. 

It is astonishing to know what vast expeaditures have been 
made in the purchase of these toys of sovereignty. Diamonds, 
rubies, emeralds, amethysts and pearls, glitter over them in pro- 
fusion, and the eye rests upon the spectacle, as *twere a blaze of 
enchantment. The crown made for Queen Mary, consort of 
Charles II, and which is worn by the Queens of England, cost 
111,0007. On the top of the state crown, is a pearl valued in 
Charles II’s time, at eighteen thousand pounds, and underneath 
an emerald, valued at one hundred thousand—these with the 
new imperial crown, made for George the fourth, bearing on it 
a ruby of invaluable worth, furnish no indifferent example of the 
price which the nation pay for its representative dignity. 

The curious in natural history will be gratified by the exhi- 
bition of wild beasts in the tower. One of the lions, a very no- 
ble animal, has been sufficiently tamed to receive the visits of 
his keeper, and permit him to pass out unobstructed and unmen- 
aced from his den. I was particularly amused with the docil- 
ity and playfulness of two whelps, who were seemingly as harm- 
less as kittens, and perfectly obedient to commands. An inter- 
esting collection of amphibious animals was shown, among which 
are several live serpents, of the species of the Boa Constrictor. 
Surprising as it may appear, two of the largest size, twenty feet 
in length, were taken by the keeper out of the cage, with his own 
hand, and thrown over his shoulders! From long confinement, 
they have become exceedingly torpid, and this, no doubt has di- 
minished their ferocity. When returned to the cage, they in- 
stantly coiled up, drew in their heads and remained inanimate— 
but at a slight pressure with the fingers, they would expand with 
force and elasticity sufficient to break a limb. The effect of reg- 
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ular food, and confinement has been strikingly demonstrated in 
reference to the lion. In the reign of James II, for the diver- 
sion of the monarch, the king of beasts was turned out of his 
den, to attack a subject bear—but he disdained the encounter, 
he would not make war upon weakness. Another king was sent 
out, and he too turned up his lordly nose, and shook his majes- 
tic mane, and returned to his palace—a third followed, but a- 
greeing with his predecessors, went back in the same manner— 
and thus the royal sport was ended. For six hundred years,the 
tower has been used for the reception of wild beasts—who are 
said to be provided for, in a style of court dignity. The lion as 
an emblem of the crown, is cherished with peculiar care ; and 
many heirs of the blood royal have been raised in the apart- 
ments. The beasts, birds and reptiles, are all the gift of the 
nobility, whose names are severally attached to their presents in 
the ** Royal Menagerie.” 

The tower as a fortress is contemptible. On passing down 
the Thames, you perceive it at the extremity of the city, sepa- 
rated from the river by a platform, and seemingly commanding 
a view ofthe navigable waters, The ditch which surrounds it, 
is of very considerable width and depth—the slope faced with 
brick. But the great wall of the tower has been so often re- 
paired, that it may be doubted whether any part of the original, 
but the turrets now remains. It is asserted with confidence, 
that a well directed attack of heavy cannon, against this 
antiquated pile, would in fifteen minutes reduce it to ruin. ‘The 
space enclosed by the walls is upwards of twelve acres, and 
the circumference 3156 feet. One of the entrances is distin- 
guished by the name of T'raitor’s Gate, so called, from being the 
place through which state prisoners were formerly brought from 
the river. Near itis the Bloody Tower, in which it is supposed 
the princes Henry and Edward were smothered. For five hun- 
dred years the tower was inhabited as a palace ; it is now princi- 
pally regarded as a repository for arms, and amonument of an- 


tiquity. 





THE SEGAMORE’S LAMENT. 


Where Yaloo Butha blends with wild yazoo, 
Mid the dark woods alone the Chieftain stood ; 
Fixed to the desert shore his bark canoe 

Eddied along the melancholly flood ; 

In the dark light the troubled waters rose, 

Like wrath and hatred o’er the Red Man’s woes. 








The Segumore’s Lament. 


His quivering brow and livid lip and cheek, 

And dark eye burning, in his spirit’s gloom, 

Gave awful note of woes too deep to speak, 

And wrongs, would wake the warrior in his tomb ; 
Shame, outrage, exile, madness and despair, 

The worst of doom, and more than man can bear. 


Beside his fathers’ sepulchres he stood, 

Amid the ashes of their council-fires, 

That now lay cold, quench’d by his brothers’ blood— 
And his proud Nation’s honour’d battle-sires ; 

Oh! who may tell what awful thoughts had power 
O’er that lone Chief at this o’erwhelming hour ? 


The sun went down—the harvest moon rode high, 
The ancient oaks creak’d in the hollow wind, 

And dark clouds hurried o’er the lowering sky, 
Like spectres o’er the lonely warrior’s mind! 

In fitful gleams burst forth the troubled light, 
And voices mutter’d through the gathering night. 


The rosignol rais’d high her plaintive songs— 

The red-bird like a sunbeam by him flew— 

How faint the notes amid his wailing wrongs 

How dim the colours to that gory dew! 

The wild deer pass’d—the bounding buffalo— 

Where slept the Chiefs that drew the unerring bow ? 


Dark as the forest’s pathless maze their doom, 
Their empire lost—their solemn glory dimm’d, 
Their high-born virtues sepulchred in gloom ; 
Their native waters with their best blood brimm’d ! 
Without a home—the monarchs of the wild! 

Who erst around on subject nations smil’d. 


“ The blue smoke curls not o’er the ancient woods,” 
Thus spoke the Chieftain in his wrath and pride ; 

“ Eternal silence o’er the forest broods ; 

No fleet canoe swells on the rushing tide ; 

The infant’s voice salutes no warrior’s ear, 

The voice of war hath ceas’d—the voice of fear. 


“The hatchet’s buried—buried in the breast 

Of all who heard and trusted Christian love ; 
Unstartled now, the cougar hath bis rest 

War’s weapons sleep in yonder blacken’d grove ! 
There stood the white man—there the Indian stood, 
And words of peace were sealed with red men’s blood. 


“ Lone desolation darkly smiles around 

Each spot once hallow’d by the young heart’s. bliss ; 
The blacken’d glade returns a hollow sound, 

That echo’d once with shouts of happiness ; 

The wild alarm—the dying shriek hath pass’d— 
Love, hate, despair—in one consuming blast. 
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The Segamore’s Lament. 


“ Of all our empire ’neath the blue ey’d heaven, 

No spot is left to sepulchre our clay ; 

No more amid the light of tender even, 

We commune with our father’s far away, 

Beyond the seas where Areouski reigns, 

And thousand fawns glide o’er the blooming plains. 


“ The withering curse of utter want and wo 

And homeless wretchedness and wandering death 
Forever rest upon them! Look below 

Thou King of Vengeance ! with thy blasting breath, 
Strew their pale corses o’er the crimson sod, 

Where the false white man lied unto his God ! 


“ Ye warrior-spirits, sleep in peace! the hour 
Already dawns when vengeance shall restore 
Meet guerdon for the waste of lawless power, 
And | me writhe in anguish evermore. 
Chief of a glorious line, I may not weep, 

But tears of blood bewail your last, cold sleep.” 


He turn’d—despair hung on his mighty brow, 
And desolation linger’d on his tread ; 

What awful wo was his—ah ! none can know— 
Alone, the monarch of the slaughter’d dead! 
His bow unbended—and his empire gone— 
The heaven his canopy—the grave his throne. 


He turn’d and sought the shore of wild Yazoo, 
And w’er the forest threw his eagle eye, 

And groan’d in spirit. In his bark canoe, 

He stood, and threw his last look o’er the sky 
And moaning wild ; then down the rushing flood, 
Vanish’d forever from his native wood ; 


And, as he hurried mid the shuddering light, 
Down the dark river, through the forest, rose 
Ten thousand spectres, in their wrathful might, 
And sung their deathsong o’er their baffled foes ; 
There on the whirlwind’s wings they hurried by, 
And cali’d their brother, from the viewless sky. 


And never more was heard the war-whoop there— 
The dance—the song—the feast of buffalos ; 

The warriors perish’d in their proud despair— 

Scath’d by the lightning of unending woes ; 

Dark fell the shadows of the silent wood— 

And the earth shudder’d—stain’d with guiltless blood. 


L. 8. 
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TRANSLATION OF A GREEK MANUSCRIPT. 


‘Shall we walk to the Academy to-day °” said my friend 
Lycophron, “ you will there have an opportunity of seeing some 
of our most distinguished individuals ; and besides, on such a 
morning as this, the groves are always the resort of all the beau- 
ty and fashion of Athens.” 

*¢ With all my heart,” replied 1, and taking Lycophron’s arm, 
I proceeded with a good deal of alacrity, and with my curiosi- 
ty highly excited. As we passed through the streets of the city, 
our conversation was principally upon the patriotic and elevated 
feelings excited, and the general good produced by institutions 
Jike the Athenian Academy. 

“ You see,” said my friend, pointing to the numerous groups, 
who were pursuing the same path that we were in, ‘‘ you see 
mothers leading their children ; fathers accompanying their sons, 
and our young men conducting their newly-affianced brides to 
the spot where all who have deserved well of their country, find 
a peaceful repose in death, and what is better still, where their 
memories render the very air and soil of the place sacred. It is 
in the shady groves of the Academy that our youths receive 
their first lessons in the duty they owe to the gods, and to their 
country ; and when they stand by the sepulchres of patriots, who 
have fallen in the contest for their altars, and their homes,and lis- 
ten to the deeds performed by those who sleep below, and learn 
the motives that inspired those deeds,—a feeling of reverence 
is enkindled, that can never be wholly extinguished, even if it 
be sometimes partially smothered. What, though the bodies 
are notthere ? What, though the bones are mouldering on the 
distant field of battle? Their spirits have approached the beau- 
tiful places dedicated to them by their countrymen, and have 
hallowed the monumental structures. It is on the altars of the 
Academy that the hand of prattling infancy is laid, and almost the 
first murmurs of its lips, are in the language of devotion. It is 
in the porches of the Academic temples, that the ardent devotee 
to the musings of philosophy, hearkens to the principles, and 
treasures up the golden truths once taught by the favoured of the 
gods. And there, too the poet inhales the breath of inspiration, 
and feels the warmest gush of excitement coming over him, 
while he reposes in the sweet solemnity of a place which 
seems to him like a spot belonging to some fairer world than 
ours.” 

In a conversation of this nature, the walk beyond the walls of 
the city seemed short and delightful ; and we had now left the 
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gates nearly three stadia behind us, when we entered the public 
avenues. 

“That,” said Lycophron, as we passed the entrance, “ is 
the altar of Love. The inscription informs us that Charmus 
was the first Athenian who offered consecrated gifts to this 
deity.” 

‘‘ But why,” I enquired, “ does it stand at the entrance °” 

‘“¢ Indeed I know not,” replied he, ‘ unless it be that the buil- 
der supposed those who had never worshipped at the shrine of 
Love, unfit, or unable to dive into the depths of philosophy ; 
or that the patriot would never know how much to love his 
country, till he had measured his worship for his mistress.” 

** And as for the bard,” added I, ** we all know that poetry 
without love, is worse than a banquet without wine, and would 
be as monstrous as an elephant with wings.” 

We proceeded at a slow pace, noting the various objects 
which presented themselves, while I gazed with delighted eyes 
at the delicacy and richness of the scenery around me, relieved 
and contrasted with all the beauties of art, which the fanciful 
imagination could suggest. ‘Temples, shrines, statues, and vine- 
woven bowers, were every where scattered profusely, and the 
melodies of fountains, and the singing of the river through the 
overshadowing groves, came sweetly upon the ear. 

“‘ This,” said Lycophron, “is the altar of Prometheus, and 
here they start in the race of lamps, and he who gains the city 
first, with unextinguished torch, is the winner of the victory.” 

When we approached the grave of Plato, my friend related to 
me the dream of Socrates, who in the night previous to his re- 
ceiving Plato as a disciple, fancied that a swan flew to his bo- 
som. At length we reached a little eminence, upon which the 
tower of Timon, the misanthrope stands, and here we seated 
ourselves to enjoy the scene around and belowus. Throngs of 
the citizens were wandering about the place, some amusing 
themselves with friendly discussions, others apparently in deep 
contemplation,and not a few were declaiming to collected groups, 
who were listening with the utmost attention to the orators of 
their respective circles. 

“Tell me, Lycophron,” said I, ‘ who is he yonder, in the 
black robe, whose words are flowing out so roundly to that clus- 
ter of people, with little knots of blue and red ribbons at their 
breasts °” 

** He is one of the seven judges ofthe republic,” replied Ly- 
cophron, “ his eloquence is full of fervour and is like a summer 
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brook that runs very swiftly and smoothly through beautiful mead- 
ows, winding its course as if it were unwilling to depart from 
them. ‘The crowd who listen to him, compose a very learned 
society with a mysterious name, that none but the initiated can 
pronounce. When their orator has concluded his discourse, 
they will go to their annual feast, where they will probably spend 
the remainder of the day in drinking healths, and laughing at 
very bad jokes. And yonder is another circle, and he who 
stands in the midst of them is one of the officiating priests in the 
temple of Unity. You perceive, although his voice is feeble, 
that the silence and attention of those who listen to him, pre- 
vent them from losing a syllable. What solemnity of manner ! 
what warmth of tenderness in his appeals to the heart! This 
is the eloquence that steals into the very soul, because it comes 
from the soul.” 

‘‘'Turn your eyes southward,” continued Lycophron, * and 
look for a moment at that sedate old man, who is exhibiting a roll 
of parchment to a young disciple, who strives to attend with 
gravity, but can hardly avoid laughing in his master’s face.— 
See—the scroll is a list of the remarkable occurrences in his life 
——and as he points out the lines, you will observe a very glitter- 
ing ring upon his finger, which, it is said, was given him bya 
powerful monarch in thenorth. He is of a pleasant, good na- 
tured disposition, but vastly credulous, and is made game of by 
every mischievous urchin who can go alone.” 

At this moment I observed a tall figure, with very severe 
eyes sunk deeply into his head, a forehead of uncommon am- 
plitude, and hair of raven blackness, standing by the statue of 
Demosthenes. I pointed him out to my friend, who told me of 
his renown as an advocate and an orator. 

‘“‘ He has, of late turned his attention to legislation, and is 
undoubtedly actuated in all his proceedings by motives of genu- 
ine patriotism, though his enemies—for when was greatness ever 
left unmolested and unassailed by envy and malice ?—though 
his enemies do accuse him of aiming at popularity by double- 
dealing, and, by sacrificing his principles. You observe that he 
is standing near the statue of our great orator, whom he indeed 
resembles, without imitating. He sometimes comes on you 
with the tremendous force of the cataract, overpowering you, 
and taking away your breath. There is no useless glitter, no 
tawdriness, no affectation in his language ; but when he is un- 
der the impulse of excitement, you feel that his eloquence is 
that of nature herself,—full of majesty.” 
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While Lycophron was speaking, I heard a furious trampling ; 
in an instant, a fiery steed rushed by, covered with sweat and 
froth, and disdaining every barrier that presented itself in his 
course. He was without a saddle or bridle, and his rider had 
stripped himself of every thing but his mantle, and with bare 
arms and legs, and unsandalled feet, was urging on the animal 
to his utmost speed. On he went, leaping over the altars, 
dashing down the young shrubbery, and shouting to the very ex- 
tent of his voice. 

*‘ In the name of the gods !” I cried, “ who is this strange 
mortal ?” 

‘‘ He isa richly gifted madman,” replied my guide, ‘ posses- 
sed of unusual power and talents, which he has shamefully mis- 
used. He is now looked upon as a wild beast that we are anx- 
ious to see, although there may be danger attending the gratifi- 
cation of our curiosity. He has the faculty too, of talking his 
acquaintances into a fever, and unless you wish to be made.as 
crazy as himself, 1 would advise you toavoid him. And now if 
you look through that leafy screen, where the river is running 
on very calmly and quietly, you will see one of our most distin- 
guished poets. His head, you see stoops forward, and his face 
is very expressive, but without the least touch of joyousness, 
and his eyes are full of wildness. _In his writings, you will find 
that his conceptions are all tenderness and delicacy,—that his 
imagery has a peculiar blending of light and shade, and that 
his measure is distinguished by its harmony and sweetness of 
sound. A little further on, where the river is bounding down 
with more spirit and freedom, and is of more transparency, sits 
another of the same fraternity. While his companions are 
throwing themselves fearlessly into the middle of the stream, 
and sporting about in it, as if it were their natural element, some 
breasting the cool current, and others plashing where it runs the 
swiftest over the clean pebbles, he is better satisfied with reclin- 
ing under that tall, well shaped tree, which has grown up with 
uncommon straightness and regularity, occasionally bathing his 
feet in the water, and sometimes dipping in his fingers, that he 
may wet his brow without disturbing his crown of laurels.” 

‘¢ But yonder is another individual, whom I wish you to note,” 
said Lycophron. ‘If you look narrowly for a moment, when 
he lifts his eyes, you will observe in his countenance all the 
workings of an insatiable ambition, determined to stop short of 
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nothing that labour and perseverance can accomplish, in clear- 
ing the path which his highly wrought expectations have mar- 
ked out for him.” 

«‘ But methinks, Lycophron, he is very young to be impel- 
led in such a manner.” 

‘“‘ True—and the hasty ardour of his youth has lately led him 
into an error, which has probably checked the swiftness of his 
career, and thrown him so far backward, that much time will be 
requisite to reinstate him in the general estimation of the public. 
Unsatisfied with the honors conferred on him as a tribute to his 
talents, at an early age, he aimed at a higher seat among the 
law-givers of the republic, and was supposed to have been 
somewhat too earnest in setting forth his own praises, and ex- 
patiating on his own merits, for the sake of attaining a place, 
the reponsibility of which is only equalled by its dignity, The 
consequence was——”’ 

I interrupted him by an exclamation of surprise, and direc- 
ted his attention to a figure that glided by us. 

“That,” said Lycopuron, * is the maiden whom we have 
called our Terpsichore. Her movements in the mazes of the 
dance are the very poetry of motion, and are such a happy 
combination of unaffected ease and gracefulness, that she merits 
well the appellation. Indeed, were you to see her at her favor- 
ite instrument, with her fingers moving like the flutterings of the 
light-winged Zephyr, and the music starting from under them, 
as if invisible spirits were breathing upon the chords, you would 
swear that Euterpe herself ought to yield up her name to the 
mortal.” 

** More beauty, still more,” was my cry, as I beheld a clus- 
ter of female figures approaching. 

‘‘ The first,” said my friend, “ is the admiration of our city, 
and when she moves along, envy herself is silent. She bows as 
she passes, and every one is ready to acknowledge her smile.— 
She is beloved by all, because there is nothing of the haughty 
beauty in her mien, and because all know that the sweetness of 
her face, indicates the gentleness of her heart and disposition. 
Look about her. It will be strange if we do not hear half a 
dozen minstrels singing their odes in praise of her loveliness.—— 
Yes, it is so—and see, among them there is a young artist striv- 
ing to steal the expression of her features, and transfer them to 
his canvass—and hark ! there is music too.” 
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I listened, and from one of the groves I caught these words, 


“ And many were seen in her shining train 
With passionate looks, and pleading air, 
Watching her glances, in hope to gain 

A partial smile for their homage there.” 


*‘ One of those who follow, is her sister,” said Lycophron, 
*¢ you see her arm is entwined with a blue-eyed fairy, whose 
countenance is sparkling with joy and gladness, and the next——” 

“*‘ Enough—enough,” “ said I, “let me return to the city, 
my imagination is already bewildered.” X. 





THE DISCOVERY OF MADEIRA. 


When Edward reigned with sceptre red 
From blood of Crescy’s crimson plain ;—~ 
And England’s barons plunder-fed, 
Were proud to lose the Norman stain 
Of fealty to a foreign head, 

And claim supremacy again ;— 

While coffers filled with foreign gold 
And deeds of arms by minstrels told, 
Swelled the pride too great before, 

Like waves that wash their island shore— 
There dwelt on Severn’s peopled side, 
Anne Dorset, known in metric song 

To all who read the Norman tongue ; 
Her sire, an Earl of high degree, 

(Fair Berkeley’s Earl ’twas said to be) 
Rich and renowned, in battle tried, 
Whose proud domain extended wide, 

To the green islands of the sea. 


Bowered in trees, where once had been 
The smoke of Druid offerings, 

Trees, which had reared their honors green, 
Since the great-birth day of all things ; 
His castle stood majestic, gray, 

And mantled here and there with moss, 
But still not desolate as they 

With shattered wall and half-filled foss, 
The records of a former day— 

That speak of ruin, war and rage— 
But strong in venerable age, 

With terraces for ladies meet, 
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To wend their way with slender feet ; 
While Burgundy and Provence rose 
On either side their leaves disclose, 
Their sovereign’s gentle step to greet. 


There was an air of martial power, 

Yet the hour of strife seemed over, 

And the lady sat in perfumed bower, 

Where bee and bird delight to hover, 

More lovely, than as poets tell, 

From her rose-tinted scalop shell, 

A goddess rose, mid snowy foam, 

From ocean waves, her naiive home— 

Lovely in robe and braided hair, 

And girdle wrought with jewels rare, 

A cross of pearl was on her brow— 

A band of rubies bound her arm, 

Her lip seemed parting with a vow, 

Her eye was lighted with a charm, 

As though the spirit of love were there, 
Breathing through her red lip, his prayer ; 

So bright a form was never seen 

In fabled court of beauty’s queen. 

And her lip had plighted the secret vow, 

And her eye was beaming with love, I trow, 
And the still light of the starry skies, 

While she bent her ear to young Redwald’s sighs, 
Had witnessed the pledge, as twas rashly given, 
Through the trembling leaves of that bowery heaven. 


But not in modern times alone - 

Hath red gold broken beauty’s chain— 

The father bore a heart of stone— 

And the prayer of love was breath’d in vain. 
A letter de cachet from the king 

Did Berkeley to the castle bring 

Oftyrant power, the stern decree, 

That Redwald shall no more be free 

Until the fatal seal be set, 

On all fond hopes that linger yet. 


Anne heard at length the fearful tale, 
As she was borne, all trembling, pale— 
Like the white flower that shrinking bende, 
While furiously the shower descends— 
To that dread altar, where half dead, 
She fell, as life and sense had fled— 
While the stern lord, her father chose 
For husband to his only daughter, 

Stood all unmoved, as when mid foes, 

He _ and smiled upon the slaughter. 
And tho’ no word or prayer she said, 

Or even in answer bowed her head, 
While the false priest the ritual read, 
The minions of her father’s power, 
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Pronounc’d her wedded from that hour. 
The jealous sire no longer binds 
Young Redwald to his distant prison ; 
And swifter than autumnal winds 

The tower on Severn’s bank he finds, 
Before two suns have o’er him risen. 

A barque and gallant friends prepare 
To wait upon his bidding there, 

And moored beneath a headland high, 
In threatening ambuscade they lie. 


Young Redwald sought that sacred spot, 
Never by night or day forgot 

Where he so oft had told of love, 

With witness, none, save stars above— 
He stood beneath the lonely tower, 

And blessed the evening beam that lighted 
The lady at the wonted hour, 

Escaping from the guards of power, 

To weepo’er hope so sadly blighted. 

Short was the meeting, yet "twas long, 

If the swift flow of thought makes time ;— 
Love dwelt on Redwald’s fluent tongue, 
And sophistry her heart delighted, 

Till ske could scarce believe it crime 

To leave a home where heart was slighted, 
Reason chilled, and love benighted, 

For the warm light of Redwald’s eye, 

And the long day of ceaseless bliss, 
Where the balmy breath of some distant sky 
Should tell no tale of their stolen kiss. 


They fly, the barque receives them flying— 

The canvass swells, the shouts resound— 

The vessel on her side is lying— 

Their trembling hearts with joy rebound, 

And soon, they trust, on foreign ground 

To rest, their tyrant’s rave defying. 
* * * 

There was a joyous dawn upon the sea, 

The mildest blue of heaven, arched above, 

The warriors, looked with firm defiance back 

‘On Severn’s green and richly wooded shore ; 

Their burnished armour glittered bright, their plumes 

Waved in the breeze that bore them swiftly on, 

The tall ship seem’d to fly upon the foam, 

Like a fleet bird upon the fleecy clouds. 

And Anne with radiant eyes of pleasure hailed 

The hope of freedom on the chainless wave. 


The coast of France, a distant cloud, 

Seems nearer as the breezes crowd ; 

Their hopes were high, their hearts were gay 
And playful as the sparkling spray 

That scattered from the prow, 

They dreaded not the wild wind’s play ; 
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But ere the closing of that day 

That beams so brilliant now, 

They felt the fate of mortal things, 

They heard the tempest’s hurtling wings, 
They saw the billowy vapours lower, 
Piled mass on mass, as tho’ the hour 

Of giant war had come again— 

And daring hands heaped hill on hill 

To brave the thunder-bearer’s will 

On the yet unsubjected main. 

The clouds swept on before the storm, 
As bannered troops their column form, 
To pour upon devoted foes 

Their gathered multitude of woes. 

*T were vain to tell the agony 

Of that perilous hour of pain ; 

Day after day, on that dark sea, 

They strove the coast of France to gain— 
Tho’ driven far from off their course 

By the wild storm’s resistless force, 


Almost as many days, as he of old, 

Who saw the world an ocean at the flood ; 

Did these poor persecuted mortals float 

Upon what seemed to them a world of waves. 

Far from their homes, when desperate at length 
They almost wished the groaning bark would sink ; 
They felt the —— down, as tho’ the fiends, 


Who late rode prou — the elements, 
Were sudden driven from their work of death. 


There was a dreary stillness, save the plash 

Of the commingled billows ; and the prayers 

Of those who late despaired, rose breathlessly. 
Anon the clouds dispersed, and thro’ each fold, 
Peered forth the rays of cheerful, golden light, 
And then——Oh, joy !—they hailed the sight of land. 
With caution soon they hastened to the shore— 
It was a land before unvisited 

By foot of mortal man, but beautiful 

As the much fabled gardens of Armida, 

Or houri’s bower of bliss, or wizard land of song. 
It was Madeira’s Isle, when lust of gain 

Had not yet rifled all its storied sweets, 

Fruits hitherto unknown, and painted flowers, 
And spreading laurel trees, and crystal streams 
That made a spiritual music in the groves, 

And waving grass of such an emerald green, 

It might have well become Titania’s bed. 

In truth, it bloomed as Eden must have bloomed 
When our first father gazed upon its charms. 


* * * * % 
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The lady smiled as she moved along 

And listed the note of the wild bird’s song, 

While the fawn came bounding to meet her hand, 
Till she verily deemed it was faery land ; 

And leaned on her lover and thought on the bliss. 
Could she dwell with her friends in a land like this, 
Unmarked by the world and unfettered by forms, 
To taste all life’s sweets and regard not its storms. 


Where streamlets gleamed from a leafy skreen 
Of laurels fringing the velvet green, 

Where a large tree spread its arching shade. 
Their huts of branches were rudely made. 





They feasted on grapes of a golden hue 

Still moistened, as dripping with morning dew, 
Goat’s milk of the freshest, and honey as pure 
As bees from the balmiest flowers procure— 
With all the rich growth of a warmer clime, 
Such as nurtured our fathers in ancient time. 


But this home of peace could not long remain— 
Their friends were gone to the vessel again ; 
Save two, who attended the lady’s call, 

To gather her fruits, at the evening fall ; 
Intending to furnish that rustic cot, 

And abide in peace in this humble lot, 

When a whirlwind carried the barque away, 
To the savage land, where the Moors hold sway, 
When dashed on the cliffs of that rocky shore, 
Her crew returned from their chains no more, 
Save one, who conducted the Prince of Spain 
To the land these lovers had reached in vain— 
When their mouldering dust had ceased to be 
Endowed with the form of humanity. 


Young Redwald, when the morning rose, 
Believed that death had met them all ; 

And Anne o’erwhelmed with many woes, 

No longer can on Redwald call. 

Her father’s halls, her infant hours, 

When a fond mother soothed her tears, 

The thoughts, which when misfortune lowers 
Oft come to mingle with our fears, 

Swept through her agonizing brain, 

Despair and madness in their train. 

Her soul was filled with omens dark, 

When the first tempest tossed their barque. 
But now she thought Heaven’s wrath pursued 
Her flight, even to this solitude. 

Deprived of voice by piercing grief, 

Death brings to her a blest relief, 

As pillowed on her Redwald’s breast, 

She sank to an eternal rest. 
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She cannot speak that dear one’s name 
While the shades around her hover, 

But she praysto heaven, no blame 

May rest upon that gentle lover. 

The — was heard, and two days more 
Saw Redwald breathless by her side, 
Her spirit only flew before— 

His hope on earth, in heaven his guide. 
The sod was trench’d beneath that tree— 
Meet spot for lovers grave to be— 
Where they had seen their last embrace, 
A simple cross, a mound of earth, 

Slight tribute to such love and worth, 

Still mark their humble resting place— 


On their cross is carv’d the earnest prayer, 
That the stranger will kneel in his masses there. 
G. A. O. 





EUROPEAN SOCIETY. 


You requested. me, dear F., to compile from my notes, or 
from memory, a few sketches of the events and scenes of my 


late tour through Europe. But the press is teeming, and every 
library crowded, with volumes on these subjects ; and Prof. 
Carter will probably leave no sequestered nook of that hemis- 

here undescribed, for any other traveller to build his fame there- 
on. Nor dol envy him the task of thus recording, in minute 
itineraries, and long catalogues, the accidents of every day, the 
geography of every district, the edifices of every city, the pic- 
tures and statues of every museum. There isa pleasure, a 
rich and exalted pleasure, in visiting the land of our father’s 
sepulchres, or tracing in any country the birth-place and grave 
of genius and goodness ; in standing among the ruins of the an- 
cient world, or mingling in the amusements, and gazing at the 
novelties, of the present generations. But it is always a feeling 
either too deep or too evanescent for description ; nor, in an at- 
tempt where so many have failed, would I willingly engage 
myself. 

But I have stronger reasons for declining it; I am as sincere- 
ly and heartily tired of the scenes themselves, as your readers 
would probably be of my account of them. I can admire as 
fondly as any one, the softness and beauty of an Italian sunset 
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sky, the solemn gloom of a Gothic Cathedral, and the perfect 
proportions of a Grecian temple ; but after having seen them all, 
I would not exchange my seat at an American fireside for “ all 
the glory of them.” There is something peculiarly fascinating 
in the externals of European Society, especially in the ever ac- 
tive politeness and unstudied cheerfulness of a Parisian circle. 
But its charms are too superficial, long to conceal from any eye 
its real characteristics ; the very general deficiency of disinter- 
ested and moral principle, and the almost total absence of what 
may be properly called the domestic feeling. Never have | ap- 
preciated so highly the goodness of that Providence which pour- 
ed an ocean between our land and their’s, as when I compare the 
different private characters of their inhabitants, and see, in that 
intervening barrier a pledge of their Gontinued diversity. And_ 
never have I been so weary of the very name of other countries, 
and so reluctant to recall their noblest monuments to remem- 
brance, as when a happy social hour at home has taught me, 
that one joy of the heart is worth a thousand of the senses, or 
even of the intellect. 

I have stated my opinion of European society in very general 
terms, and it would consequently admit of many exceptions and 
qualifications, as applied to different ranks and different king- 
doms. Some of the causes of these almost universal character- 
istics, which, distinguish it, so widely from American Society, I 
will attempt to investigate. 

Of the moral influence of every court upon its members and 
the people, a republican can scarcely form any correct estimate. 
To him, a transformation, like that exhibited in the hero of the 
*‘Jast new novel,” Tor Hill, from a generous and chivalrous, 
though faulty, knight, to a cowardly and unprincipalled courtier, 
seems both improbable and unnatural. Nature, with all its er- 
ring propensities, appears too far elevated above brutal in- 
stinct, to surrender, at a monarch’s bidding, the long cherished 
object of its faith and love, and calmly count the profits of such 
a surrender in the increasing favour of the royal smiles—espe- 
cially if that monarch be, like Englaud’s first ‘‘ Defender of the 
faith,” a compound of every thing disgusting in his private man- 
ners and public policy. But one survey of almost any Europe- 
an court will explain the mystery, and justify the author from 
the charge of inconsistency. The history of Italy, Spain, France 
and England, for many centuries; what is it but a record of the 
folly, guilt and pollution, which having in courts their fountains, 
have thence flowed to deluge the nation! A youth of gross and 
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abominable debaucheries, unrestrained by any fear of God or 
man, and an old age of alternate immoralities and superstitious 
hypocrisies, constitute the true biography of at least three 
fourths of all the sceptred rulers that ever inhabited the earth. 
British critics seem to pourtray, with a holy indignation, the 
most prominent traits of the courts of Louis XIV, and XV, and 
justly call the world to detest their high-handed outrages upon 
every principle of social purity, peace or happiness. But what, 
except the absolute want of every personal grace to make the 
monarch’s example attractive, prevented the court of George II, 
from being equally polluted ? And where, in the calendars of 
infamy, are any names more conspicuously enrolled, than those 
of Charles II, and his congenial associates ? And what private 
family would consent to exchange its moral reputation for that of 
any royal family which England has seen for centuries ? I will 
not pursue these unwelcome inquiries further. The most virtu- 
ous monarch never yet made a virtuous court ; the worst of mon- 
archs, if the one last named be excepted, never could rival his 
courtiers in their vices. Of the many causes of the existing 
defects and evils of European Society, this inevitable corruption 
of their courts, if not the most extensive is one of the most pow- 
erful. The necessary effect of their continued examples and 
false standards of opinion upon the subject people, taught from 
their childhood that “ the king can do no wrong,” and gazing 
with admiration at the gorgeous array around him, needs no 
minute illustration. 


“ Nations would do well, 
To extort their sceptres from the puny hands 
Of monarchs, whose infirm and baby minds 
Are gratified with mischiefs ; and who spoil, 
Because men suffer it, their toy the world !” 


The influence of the nobility and landed aristocracy is more 
direct and more extensive. | am not insensible to the just cause 
of self-congratulation, professed by the descendants of the truly 
noble, the great and good of other ages. But one or two insu- 
lated cases of a heraldry thus blazoned, cannot disguise the fact 
that most of the titles of modern Europe are the memorials of 
their first owners’ infamy, and ought to kindle their present 
wearers’ cheek with every glow, but that of vanity. Nor.can 
the few, very few exceptions falsify another truth, that these ar- 
istocracies sit like an incubus on society, restraining every effort 
of the middling classes for improvement,constituting themselves, 
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an order of privileged vice, and scattering around them the 
deadly contagion. Itis but the necessary result of their more 
immediate subjection to the influence of royal courts and of 
their independent and uncontrolled rank in society. Man has 
seldom passed unhurt through the dangerous ordeal of possessing 
power without abusing it, and opportunities of criminal indul- 
gence without yielding to their temptations. 

I am conscious that these descriptions of the titled ranks of Eu- 
rope, would be ascribed to democratical prejudice by their ad- 
mirers ; and that some bright exceptions might be urged in their 
refutation. The same usurped power and eminence, which al- 
low men to follow in the paths of guilt and pollution unrestrain- 
ed, will also allow them to choose a higher and more conspicu- 
ous path of virtuous honor. Facts, however, show that few ev- 
er choose the latter, and that the many will never walk in it. 

To the united influence of a wealthy and luxurious nobility, 
and of the many enriched by an over-grown commerce or op- 
pressive monopolies, is to be ascribed the introduction of the two 
standards, by which all merit is generally estimated in Europe, 
rank and money. Among the higher classes of the noble and 
the rich, it is not too much to say, that one half of the marriage 
contracts are matters of interest and convenience only—marry- 
ing a ttle, or marrying a fortune. The personal affections of the 
parties are sacrificed by parents or by themselves, at the shrine 
of mammon, in an ordinance designed to unite congenial souls 
in happiness and peace. ‘To this undisputed fact, is to be as- 
cribed the gross corruption of domestic morals among them ; 
where the heart is bound by no tie either of love or esteem, 
nothing but the strong restraint of exalted moral principle can 
prevent its wanderings. The regard to pecuniary interest, thus 
general among the leaders of the fashions, has been consequent- 
ly delivered down to many, even of the lowest orders, and there 
as elsewhere, pin-money and jointures are the natural preludes 
of articles of separation and divorce. On the many exceptions 
to this accusation, it would be pleasing to expatiate, for among 
the middle classes, of England especially, might be found many 
a chosen abode of domestic happiness ; where the lamp of love 
burns brightly, with a flame unshaded by any sordid or cor- 
rupt feeling in the hearts it warms. 

To the aristocracy is to be ascribed the existence of the most 
absurd and unjust law of primogeniture,in many parts of Europe, 
destroying every motive of excellence in the heir, by pampering 
his pride and indulging his desires, and in the other children, by 
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an abject and hopeless dependence. It needs not to be told, how 
much this unwise distinction in families injures their quiet and 
mutual happiness. 

But I have unconsciously dwelt too long on these particulars, 
and will add but one of the many remaining causes—* a hire- 
ling clergy.” It is a hard name, but any friend of truth and 
morality, who has formed his ideas of christian and pastoral ex- 
cellence from their devoted and honest teachers here, will eith- 
er denounce with anger, or despise with tears, the great mass 
of the European clergy. And to every one, who traces, for a 
moment the influence of the consolations, and hopes, and joys, 
and principles of religion among the descendants of the Ply- 
mouth pilgrims, interwoven with every branch and tie of social 
and domestic happiness, [ need not say, how vast is the void, 
and how terrible the effects of that vacancy, where they have 
none, or only a perverted existence. ‘To their assembly, oh ! 
mine honor, be not thou united !” 

Whether I have traced it to its true causes or not, such is the 
character of the greatest part of trans-Atlantic society. Can 
you then wonder, that after having seen many a deformed com- 
pound of stupidity and vice, welcomed and honored, in circles, 
‘from which he would have been tossed from the window, had 
his name been Mr—instead of Lord—or had his banker’s book 
contained a credit in his favour of 6000/ only, instead of 60000/ 
—after tracing through smiling and bowing crowds many an un- 
blushing female face, who, but for her title or her jointure, must 
hide from the world her infamy: and hearing, for two years lit- 
tle but the endless narrative of family settlements and quarrels, 
rich marriages and divorces, royal follies, and courtiers’ vile im- 
itations of such sage examples, a profligate noble’s intrigues, 
and an ignorant people’s admiration,—can you wonder that in 
the bosom of domestic happiness, I am glad to forget them all, 
and rejoice in the wide distance that forever removes them ? 

Much as [ love the free institutions of my country for their 
own sake, and as the safe-guards of our personal liberty ; I love 
the moral institutions of my country more, as the safe-guards of 
our personal happiness. Never will the attempt succeed to trans- 
plant the seeds of European vices to a soil already fruitful in do- 
mestic virtues. 

You have here, dear F., an essay, instead of a journal of 
travels, with full discretion to print or burn. Yours, &c. 
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THE FATHER’S CHOICE. 


In the year 1697, a body of Indians attacked the town of Haverhill, Mass. killed and car- 
ried into captivity 40 inhabitants. A party of the Indians approached the house of an individ- 
ual, who was abroad at his labour, but who, on their approach, hastened to his house, sent 
his children out, and ordered them to fly in a course opposite to that in which danger was ap- 
proaching. He then mounted his horse, and determined to snatch 4 the child with which he 
was unwilling to part, when he should overtake the little flock. When he came up to them, 
about 200 yards from his house, he was unable to make a choice, or to leave any one of the 
number. He therefore determined to take his lot with them, and defend them from their mur- 
derers, or die by their side. A body of the Indians pursued, and came up with him ; and when 
at a short distance, fired on him and hislittle company. He returned the fire, and retreated al- 
ternately ; still, however, nom a resolute face to the enemy, and so effectually sheltered 
his charge, that he finally lodged them all safe in a distant heuse. 


Now fly, as flies the rushing wind— 
Urge, urge thy lagging steed ! 

The savage yell is fierce behind, 
And life is on thy speed. 


And from those dear ones make thy choice— 
The group he wildly eyed, 

When “ father !” burst from every voice, 
And “ child !” his heart replied. 


There’s one that now can share his toil, 
And one he meant for fame, 

And one that wears her mother’s smile, 
And one that bears her name. 


And one will prattle on his knee, 
Or slumber on his breast ; 

And one whose joys of infancy. 
Are still by smiles expressed. 


They feel no fear while he is near ; 
He'll shield them from the foe ; 

But oh! his ear must thrill to hear 
Their shriekings should he go. 


In vain his quivering lips would speak, 
No words his thoughts allow ; 

There’s burning tears upon his cheek, 
Death’s marble on his brow. 


And twice he smote his clenched hand— 
Then bade his children fly! 

And turned, and ev’n that savage band 
Lowered at his wrathful eye. 


Swift as the lightning winged with death, 
Flashed forth the quivering flame ! 
Their fiercest warrior bows beneath 
The father’s deadly aim. 
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Not the wild cries, that rend the skies, 
His heart or purpose move ; 

He saves his children, or he dies 
The sacrifice of love. 


Ambition goads the conq’rer on 

Hate points the murderer’s brand --- 
But love and duty, these alone 

Can nerve the good man’s hand. 


The hero may resign the field, 
The coward murd’rer flee ; 

He cannot fear, he will not yield, 
That strikes, sweet love, for thee. 


They come, they come—he heeds no cry, 
Save the soft childlike wail, 

“ O father save !” “ My children, fly !” 
Were mingled on the gale. 


And firmer still he drew his breath, 
And sterner flashed his eye, 

As fast he hurls the leaden death, 
Still shouting, “children fly !” 


No shadow on his brow appeared, 
Nor tremor shook his frame, 
Save when at intervals he heard 
Some trembler lisp his name. 


In vain the foe, those fiends unchained, 
Like famished tigers chafe, 
The sheltering roof is neared, is gained, 
All, all the dear ones safe ! CORNELIA. 





THE REVELLERS. 


I incidentally passed a day and night, last fall, in the village of 
About sunset, my friend proposed, as we shrunk from 


P 





the tea-table, a perambulation along the streets, prompted there- 
to, by the sympathetic itching which seemed to pervade the whole 
population to enjoy a promenade, that, from the mildness of the 
air, promised to be delightful—We issued from his portico, 
which was beautifully overspread with woodbine, or some other 
pretty creeping member of the vegetable community, whose leaves 
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had been changed to a deep red, by the chilling influences of 
the season,—and made our egress from his front yard scientific- 
ally ornamented with shrubbery, at a neatly constructed gate, 
by the several posts of which stood a brace of young maple trees. 
Casting our eyes in either, or any direction, and parties of the 
villagers, moving to and fro, met the sight. Some of these par- 
ties were compounded of both sexes——others were curtailed en- 
tirely of the one, or the opposite. | Among them, could easily 
be distinguished the haughty, purse-proud citizen, grown ten- 
fold more arrogant and supercilious for having risen from ob- 
scurity, twisting sidewards and back, by the flank of an im- 
mensely rotund gentlewoman, vastly entertained by her repeti- 
tion of the out-door small talk of country towns. Another glance 
showed us a platoon of the stout gender, making enormous strides 
to an adverse point, talking as loudly, and laughing occasionally, 
as if to drown the ponderous tones of the town clock, and in 
their mutual conversation most preposterously styling each oth- 
er gentlemen—at a considerate distance followed a triple, or 
quadruple alliance of rich men’s daughters, simpering and chat- 
tering with the utmost facility and extravagance, and not un- 
frequently ogling and bowing to their favourites, as they gallant- 
ry relinquished the sidewalks and curvetted around with some 
agility, occasionally giving birth to an agreeable or sprightly com- 
pliment. Elsewhere might be seen a proportionate intermix- 
ture of dandies and dandyzettes, genteelly interlocked, and mov- 
ing along the path with as much grace and discretion as if about 
to enter the drawing room of one of the Heads of Departments. 
Here and there might be observed a knot of the smaller fry, 
pummelling each other in desperate combat about their kites 
and marbles, and rending the air with their yells. This, how- 
ever, was only the foreground of the picture—it was happily 
relieved, and checkered by a sprinkling that did not fail to at- 
tract the attention. As we slowly measured the unflagged walks 
in the direction of the public green,] was frequently reminded that 
a share of intelligence and good breeding, a moiety of accom- 
plished beauty and modest deportment, had been apportioned 
to the people, among whom I[ was quietly sojourning. We pres- 
ently overtook a company of females unattended, with whom my 
friend chanced to be acquainted. Naturally diffident and em- 
barrassed in feminine society, I should most certainly have op- 
pugned an introduction with vehemence, had I been previously 
consulted, but with the most enviable self-possession, my friend 
tipped his hat to them, and in the next breath presented me. 
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Unpretending as 1 am in the philosophy of prattle, and quite 
averse to the conversation of ladies, I, notwithstanding, was in- 
sensibly drawn into it, and before I was made conscious of hav- 
ing deviated in the least degree from my usual unsocial, and re- 
pulsive demeanor, had freely remarked upon the state of the 
weather, duly noted the improvements of the village since I had 
last been there, descanted upon its manifold advantages for the 
seat of a flourishing Medical Institution, and was warmly enga- 
ged in discussing the relative merits of Sir Walter’s ‘* Wood- 
stock,” and the ‘* Last of the Mobicans.”’—It is possible that I 
might not have recollected myself, till 1 had expressed my ad- 
miration of the new fashions, and ventured an opinion in favour 
of the establishment of an equestrian school for the benefit of 
the fair objects of masculine devotion, had not my friend, amaz- 
ed at my extreme volubility, stared at me in a paroxysm of 
wonder so frightfully, that 1 was guilty of turning from the ladies 
and asking him if he was unwell. We did not long remain in 
their company, and [I actually parted from them with some- 
thing like a sensation of regret—I was dragged off by my con- 
ductor, totally abstracted, and though I said nothing of the mat- 
ter tohim, Iam free to confess in this lapse of time, that for the 
space of five minutes, no unholier thought entered my mind than 
what appertained to the sweet, witching creatures, from whom 
I had been thus barbarously torn. By the way, I would remark, 
that if the engaging brunette, of whom Cervantes has given some 
account, was half as enchanting as one of our number, J am no- 
wise inclined to censure the romantic turn with which the chiv- 
alrous knight felt himself inspired—perhaps I need not add, that 
had Crusades been the order of the day, 1 should not have hes- 
istated a moment, at any time within three weeks from that date, 
to have undertaken the commission of any services in the Holy 
Land, which the fair damsel I have spoken of might have re- 
quired at my hands. 

I was aroused from some very serious speculations, involving 
the question whether the maintainance of a family was more 
cheaply effected by boarding out, or by the transformation of the 
wife into the character of cook, and the purchase of raw provi- 
sions in the market, by a boisterous disputation, proceeding from 
a group of villagers clustered about the old elm tree that stands 
in the centre of the town square. The first idea that flashed 
across my imagination, was, that we were about to encounter a 
thousand, or twenty-five hundred men, besides the common ap- 
purtenances to such a crowd, to the amount of as many scores 
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as a native hop-vine, might be supposed to gain in the number 
of inches, during a long northeast storm,—but 1 was marvellous- 
ly undeceived in the very first glance, for not more than twen- 
ty five persons could be discerned in the neighborhood of the 
disputatious quarter. We soon intermingled with the rout, when 
the cause of the uproar became palpable. 

It appeared in evidence, that a party of the young lords of 
creation had been convened a few evenings previous for a spe- 
cific purpose. This purpose contemplated a destructive pro- 
cedure against the tenants of our wilds, and forests. To effect 
their intents, they directed two of the most approved of their 
number to stand separate and apart from the rest, and after toss- 
ing a copper or a crown for the privilege of the first choice, to 
select, alternately from the body of their companions, the most 
deadly and invincible sportsmen. ‘This done, it was agreed to, 
and declared, that the party which should kill the greatest quan- 
tity of game, between the rising and the setting of the sun on a 
day designated, would be fully and completely entitled to all the 
paraphernalia of an excellent supper, wine included, the ex- 
penses of which should be disbursed by tbe defeated hunters.— 
Thus organized, they broke a friendly bottle and dispersed. In 
the interim, ‘ note of dreadful preparation was sounded,” and 
the weekly Price Current announced a material improvement in 
the articles of powder, lead, and flints. Rifle manufacturers and 
gun-smiths employed extra hands, the village innkeeper engag- 
ed a corps de reserve of servants, whilst the farmers found a 
readier market for their pigs and poultry. Meantime the great 
luminary rolled along in the broad refulgence of his glory, uncon- 
scious of the mighty designs of mortals, when the eventful day, 
‘* big with the fate” of brutes and birds arrived, and twenty re- 
ports of fire-arms, in rapid succession, bespoke his approach 
above the pine-crested hills of the eastern horizon, and at the 
same time the extinction of vitality, in at least half as many 
merry and carolling beings. From that time till he sank low in 
the west, the glens and groves resounded with the crackling of 
deathful implements, and many a swift messenger arrested the 
brief existence of the playful squirrel and the whirring part- 
ridge. 

Simultaneously, the parties spread themselves over an extent 
of country, including a!l the circumjacent townships. Each in- 
dividual was accompanied by two attendants, one of whom bore 
a large canvass sack, which was made the depository of their tro- 
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phies ; the other was a kind of modern armour-bearer, whose 
duty consisted in accoutreing himself with a powder-flask and 
bullet-pouch, together with an additional firelock. The atten- 
tion of the traveller as he kicked up long lines of dust through 
ihe various avenues of communication, was frequently drawn to 
a skirt of the forest, where an armed figure was fitfully gliding 
among the trees with his eyes almost constantly fixed upon their 
interwoven branches, searching for the proscribed game. ‘To 
such a degree of certitude had he arrived by experience, that 
he could keep his sight employed in the heavens, without once 
stumbling over a prostrated trunk, or mashing his nose against 
the standing growth. Suddenly the hunter might be seen to 
drop into a crouching posture—his rifle, previously borne upon 
his shoulder, or trailed in one hand, is firmly grasped by both— 
his look, usually wandering around, is keenly directed to one 
point, whilst his feet are lifted high, and set down perpendicu- 
larly without rustling a leaf, or stirring a fallen limb. Having 
stilly approached to a necessary proximity, the breech of his 
piece is coolly brought to the confluence of his right arm and 
neck, the left hand sliding along the barrel to the muzzle, which 
is slowly rising, and with a fearful surety to a proper range——for 
an instant only, it remains stationary—in the next moment a 
wreath of smoke encircles the belligerent’s head, convolving folds 
are swiftly darted forward from the mouth of his weapon, and 
if he has made a successful shot, he falls back into an easy po- 
sition and sets up a loud laugh, betokening triumph—but if, as 
rarely happens, the object of his regard still lives, he leaps from 
the canopy of smoke, bestows a hearty curse upon something, 
and keeps a strict watch over the top of the tree till his second 
comes up and places in his hand the charged rifle in reserve.— 
Similar motions, nearly, are repeated, but with greater care and 
exactness, and the sack-bearer seldom fails of drawing near, and 
taking possession of the lifeless form of an animal. In a sep- 
arate close, the tourist was presented with a homogeneous spec- 
tacle. A sportsman of blood and mettle,could be observed,tracing 
the short flights of some hardy species of bird, which yet lingered 
behind, though early warnings of the coming winter had been 
given, from one tree to another, scattered about the field, while 
his serving-men were leaning against the border fence in some 
convenient angle, as a crane would be watching for his custom- 
ary forage, the frogs of the pool. He would often level his piece 
at the perch of the distrustful creature, and as often it spread its 
lightsome pinions, and sought a safer distance from harm. The 
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disappointed fowler would again set off in pursuit, with visible 
impatience, yet with caution, gutturally pronouncing an impre- 
cation which his associates articulated audibly to each other, 
till he gained a proper nearness, when, if not again obliged to 
follow farther, the contents of his barrel were blown into the air, 
and the innocent victim of his cruel vocation, falls with out- 
spread wings, mangled and displumed, from limb to limb, till it 
finally reaches the ground bleeding and gasping for life. His 
- companions rush exultingly forward, and the pitiful object of 
their toil is rudely thrust into the common repository of everted 
spoils. Instruments of destruction are instantly exchanged, and 
while the one is loading anew, the other is aimed, perhaps, 
at the disconsolate mate of the preceding sacrifice. Thus pas- 
sed the day—and the hour I have already mentioned, congre- 
gated the clashing interests, as has been described. 

My friend valiantly bore himself into the core of this dissen- 
tious assemblage, and I followed, not, however, without receiv- 
ing sundry definite proofs of its uproarious state in the shape of 
contusions, thrusts, and jostling, from its tossed and angry ele- 
ments—for a just idea of which, I would refer the reader to any 
graphic description of an Indian war-dance to be found on the 
shelves of his library. We were however, honourably compen- 
sated for the disrespect exhibited towards us thus far, for on 
recognition we were instantly ehosen and constituted umpires to 
decide on the contested points. We accepted the flattering ap- 
pointment with affected reluctance, protesting that our incapac- 
ity was marvellously great, but proceeded immediately to the in- 
vestigation. 

We no sooner «lemanded the testimony in the moot case than 
it was poured-in upon us like water on a conflagrated edifice 
from a hundred engines. ‘The clamour of their voices was in- 
finitely more deafening than the rushing of the tide through the 
Maelstroom, or the united bellowing of a hundred stranded sea- 
monsters—and I had never till now given the least credence to 
the passage in Plutarch which relates, that the effect of a tre- 
mendous shout of the Romans on some memorable occasion, 
was such as to bring a crow from the atmosphere into the streets 
of the city, perfectly inanimate. I was as suddenly parted 
from my friend as if a steam-boat had passed between us, 
and as many as could lay their hands on me did so; _ so that I 
could fancy myself like nothing but an immense cart wheel cen- 
tre, set as full of spokes as a porcupine’s back with quills. Ev- 
ery man appeared to consider me almost utterly incapable of 
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hearing,—in fact it was not long before I was partially so—and 
if each mouth had been a speaking trumpet, or a forty-nine 
pound carronade, I should not have been more speedily deficient 
in that organ. Becoming sensible themselves that I should 
never obtain a true represention. or what they severally con- 
ceived to be one, through such means, they turned upon each 
other with such frantic fury and violence, that I began to enter- 
tain serious apprehensions of having been unconsciously intro- 
duced into the very courtof Pandemonium. Fists were hurled 
at each others’ cornice ornaments with the most absolute callous- 
ness to the sense of feeling—kicks were distributed with distin- 
guishing marks of disfavour—fine, glossy heads of hair, fashion- 
ably shorn and frizzled, were sacked, and with as much eager- 
ness as a marauding army would enter a conquered citadel— 
coats, aud pantaloons, vests, and cravats, and shirt bosoms, were 
torn and scattered to the winds with all the indifference and un- 
concern that a man goes to bed at night-fall—beavers were doff- 
ed and trampled into the earth, as though half the combatants 
had been hatters, and deemed it for their especial benefit to make 
the work of destruction, in articles of their craft, as perfect as a 
little extra exertion would render it—and if the spirit of demons 
and ‘* devils damned” was ever transfused into the breasts of 
mortals, I venture to assert that its influence was acknowledged 
and exhibited in this affay. It would be hazardous and presum- 
ing to say what disastrous consequences might have resulted 
from the ireful work, had not the citizens, many of them obser- 
vant of the progress of the out-breaking, now rushed forward and 
by dint of prohibiting, separating and mediation, together with 
the aidance of a few well applied blows bestowed upon the most 
incorrigible, succeeded in quelling the disruption and restoring 
quit and harmony. After a moment had been taken to cool and 
reflect, mutual regrets were exchanged with such cordiality and 
seeming compensation, and the laugh and joke became so con- 
tagious, that I fell back confounded ; it being my disposition to 
avoid a quarrel with a friend, to the last extremity, but if ever 
forced into one, to be as completely and effectually disparted 
from him, as soul and body after death, and as irreconcileable 
as Ferdinand the Seventh to free principles.. When a few mo- 
meats had been spared tothe arrangement of displaced costume, 
the whole company repaired to the “‘ Coffee House,” and at the 
instance of the oldest mediators agreed to drown the remem- 
brances of their unhappy divisions in a glass of Champaigne.—- 
I ventured to acquaint my friend with an opinion, based on the 
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surmise, that however omnipotently oblivious their goblets might 
prove for the time being, the pains of purple noses, luxated jaws, 
etcetera, would perchance remind them on the morrow of past 
aberrancy, and a most desperate pugilistic conflict. As they re- 
tired severally from the bar of their host, the savoury fumes 
that wooed them from the kitchen seemed to intimate, that an 
important part in the proceedings of the day remained yet un- 
discharged. ‘The quantity of game which had been returned, 
was still to be computed, that it might be determined at whose 
expense the blood of lambkins had been profusely shed, and the 
red crowns of dunghills thrown as peace offerings to swine.— 
To avoid the recurrence of a scene once happily arrested, it 
was proposed that three elderly disinterested arbitrators should 
be associated with the centurions of the hunting match to count 
the game, and decide -all questions of collision—from whose 
award there should be no appeal. They were fixed upon with 
some little difficulty, when they retired to a separate apartment 
to perform their invidious task. During their absence, a large 
number of villagers wishing to partake of the collation serving up, 
ranged themselves under the banner of one champion or the oth- 
er, as Caprice, affection, or propiniquity of relation “* swayed 
them to the mood,” or in less circumlocutory language, “ took 
sides,” willing to lose a supper with the party that lost, or win 
with those that won. In about three quarters of an hour, the 
rivals made their reappearance. ‘The countenance of one ashe 
lightly advanced, beamed with cheerfulness and animation, 
whilst that of his opponent had obtained a most extraordinary 
elongation—* Ecod ! it goes against us,” exclaimed a score of 
voices—and a shout from the victors rang through every hall, 
spaceway, and chamber, under the roof,——on the instant, the 
shrill tinkling of a bell announced that supper was on the table. 
The cloth had been spread in an upper assembly room, and it 
was immediately environed by a large and jovial company, for 
the unsuccessful half suffered only a momentary dejection. The 
board was crowded with a most luxurious repast,—a blind man 
would have said so, could he have heard the clattering of knives 
and plates. My friend and myself kept ourselves attiguous, and 
were not a little amused by the exhibition of humanity which 
the occasion afforded. At first only a low murmur of conver- 
sation was heard, interrupted and desultory, but as the strength 
of appetite became assuaged, it arose like the approaching sound 
of a post-coach in a paved street. By the time that the last 


course was served, a spectator would have observed a woful — 
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falling off,—but a few tasted of it, and those like men who had 
fed staunchly on the good things that preceded. Each one turn- 
ed obliquely to his neighbor, and engaged mostly in the relation 
of adventures and feats that he had either performed, seen per- 
formed, or heard of being performed. Old gray-bearded men, 
for there were such present, who took a delight in participating 
with their children of the third generation in the festive sports 
that had succeeded to the diversions of a more primitive period, 
recounted the particulars of a bear-hunt, a wolf-chase, or per- 
chance, a hue and cry raised after the tiger of the American 
forests ;—men, who had bound the left arm in crape, on the 
death of Washington, and could remember when the political 
terms ** Democrat,” and “ Federalist” originally came in vogue 
——told of the last straggling otter and beaver that domiciled about 
their newly civilized lakes and rivers ;-—-those who could recol- 
lect the salutes, illuminations, and bonfires, the outrageous re- 
joicings of Mr. Jefferson’s partizans on his elevation to power 
and honor,—the fastings, self-reproaching, abasement and utter 
depair of his competitors on their overthrow, detailed the pro- 
ceedings of the first squirrel hunt im the chronicles of the coun- 
ty,--and those who had more recently discarded juvenility, 
talked about the anniversary hunts of preceeding years. At 
length wine and brandy usurped the less elevating but more sub- 
stantial preparations of the cook. ‘The ruby tinged decanter, 
was at first approached with due moderation, but as the spirit 
diffused itself through the system and mounted to the brain, it 
invited deeper potations. A naval song that had been listened 
to from the stage, till endless repetition secured its eventual 
damnation, was introduced, highly applauded and loudly encor- 
ed. All joined in the chorus, and at the conclusion of each 
stanza, invigorated their lungs by emptying full bumpers. The 
elderly part of the company, however, with the most temperate 
and orderly, soon retired, leaving the votaries of Bacchus in sole 
possession of the field, and unawed by the presence of chasten- 
ing age. Of those that remained, some occasionally passed 
from the chamber, till their number was reduced to twenty, 
oi these a few were uninitiated, but the majority had been im- 
perceptibly enticed into the road, whose travellers so rarely 
meet with retrogading footsteps. ‘Their entrance upon the course 
however, was incipient, but its sorceress had thrown her chains 
around them, and was noting on her scroll the accession of vic- 
tims. As they became heated with wine, it was made evident 
in the increase of disorder. One of the company rose in his seat 
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with glassy eye-balls and faltering utterance, and bravely sung 
an obscene song——his companions testified their approbation in 
stunning yells ; another mounted the rostrum, and prolated an 
extemporaneous dissertation upon the natural warmth of wool— 
it was received with deafening plaudits ; a third rehearsed a lu- 
dicrous parody on Hamlet’s soliloquy——he was cheered by ac- 
claims of thunder. At this juncture their landlord appeared in 
the door and ordered them to desist, or depart ; a volly of emp- 
ty bottles whizzed past his head to its most imminent danger, and 
a youth caught an old-fashioned gin-case, sprang to the door and 
hurling it down the stairway after their precipitated host, bolted 
the entrance. ‘This was a spirited deed for a noviciate, and he 
returned loudly cheered ; another plenteous draught overpow- 
ered all remaining sense of propriety or decency. They rose 
in a body and traversed the room in mock military style, each 
endeavouring to surpass the other in clamour, and unitedly mak- 
ing more hideous outcries than a thousand Indians in the on- 
set of death. Indignant at the disgraceful termination of 
the day, several of the citizens called upon a magistrate and de- 
manded his interference. The man of authority very courteous- 
ly attended upon their wish, and striding across the street to the 
tavern, boldly ascended the stair-case, burst open the door, and 
commanded the disturbers of the peace, forthwith to depart, un- 
der the pains and penalties of making due atonement to the in- 
jured laws of the commonwealth. In a momenta score of de- 
canters were brandished in the air, and one or two were 
shivered against the walls by his side, and he wisely withdrew. 
The door was again secured, and vengeance denounced on the 
hand that should dare to unbar it ; oaths and imprecations were 
uttered with the most unbounded levity—language and senti- 
ments breathed, which themselves, in a sober hour would have 
shuddered at. There was something in this display of man’s pro- 
pensities, and capacity of moral aberrance that was truly appal- 
ling——something far beyond simple condemnation—something 
calculated to moisten the eye, and melt the heart, rather than 
excite angry emotions—it seemed too great to come under the 
bane of mere displeasure and censure——it seemed to look for re- 
buke, only in the voice that deplored the weakness, the frailties, 
the infirmities of human nature : an observer would have per- 
ceived his every feeling awakening to philanthropy, and the most 
cynical monitor could not have found in his heart to have look- 
ed upon the self-debased victims of debauchery with an eye of 
reproach ; he would have wept and expostulated. 
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ail 
The next mad step to which the revellers proceeded, was a 


work of wanton destruction. The great quantities of ware used 
in spreading the cloth, had been hastily transferred from the ta- 
bles to a commodious recess at one end of the hall, to be re- 
moved at leisure. This they seized upon, dashing it against the 
ceiling, the mirrors, the ornaments of the room, and through the 
windows till every thing within their reach was defaced or shiv- 
ered to atoms, even to the chairs, tables, and benches,which were 
broken and trundled into the street. During this foul procedure, 
one of the party imagining that he heard a noise at the entrance, 
as of some person endeavouring to gain admittance, caught a 
loaded musket, withdrew the bolt, and pursuing a real or fan- 
cied form to an adjoining lodging chamber, discharged it into 
the drapery of a post-bedstead. Closing the door fast behind 
him as he retreated to his own room, the door of which he also 
secured by driving a spike through it into the wall, he rejoined 
his companions in the destruction of furniture. 

The unprecedented riot at the tavern had retained even at 
the late hour which the bell told, considerable numbers of the 
citizens from the beds, who were gathered into silent but as- 
tonished groups in front of the house, and were looking upon 
the scene before them as the enactment of infuriated demons. 
An abatement of violence at length took place, which gave rise 
to the conjecture, that from fatigue and excessive inebriety they 
would eventually desist and become quiet, and in consequence 
of the impression many of the citizens broke from the several 
collections and retired in the direction of their dwellings. Just 
at this crisis the electric cry of fire was sounded by the servants. 
As if sun-stricken, allin its compass stood rivetted to the earth, 
without either repeating the cry, or making a single effort to 
arrest the progress of the flames, or even attempting to discover 
whence they proceeded. The servants, also, were so much ter- 
rified that they rushed into the street in a body, some of them 
spreading the alarm by dint of the strength of their lungs, whilst 
others with a little more presence of mind broke into the church 
and pealed the bell. An earthquake would not have roused the 
villagers sooner, or diffused more frighful.apprehensions through 
their minds. The streets were instantly filled by half dressed 
multitudes, who, casting each an instinctive glance over his own 
dwelling, hastened onward to the public square, guided by the 
flickering and ominous glare of the flames which were just burst- 
ing through the windows, spreading a lurid, but increasing light 
among the contiguous buildings. ‘Those already on the recov- 
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ered from the transitory indecision which the first dreadful mo- 
ment occasioned, and flew in various directions as the different 
sense of danger, or the means of preserving their infatuated 
friends prompted. Some endeavoured to reach their room by 
the stairs, but the dense smoke and suffocating heat drove them 
precipitately back—the whole flight was completely enveloped, 
and the most intrepid who ventured to plunge into the dark vol- 
ume that rolled down into the lower apartments, failed of as- 
cending even to the first broad step. It was found impossible 
to apprise the revellers of their perillous situation, as the loudest 
calls from the street, though echoing back from the surrouning 
hills, were unheard or unheeded. With the fire engine,arrived al- 
most every female in the village, and it was soon ascertained who 
the persons were in the conflagrated house. ‘The most piercing 
shrieks, the wildest screams rent the air ;—** save my brother— 
save, save my husband—save, for God’s sake, save my child,” 
——burst from the frantic lips of hundreds. ‘There was seen the 
aged matron and the bloom of youth and beauty, in neglected 
dress, dishevelled hair, and with hands stretched forth to the con- 
suming structure which threatened to be the funeral pile of the 
prop of the one and the hope of the other, running in every pos- 
sible direction, and uttering the most piteous exclamations, in 
agonies that far transcend the colouring of language. Losing all 
perception of danger, they rushed in at the doors, though emit- 
ting smoke like a furnace in blast, as if madly determined to per- 
ish with the authors of their horror and despair, and were drag- 
ged forth stifled and senseless, or held back by superior strength 
—and there were frames, too of a stouter mould that trembled 
in hopelessness,and stood aghast with pallid cheek and quivering 
lip as the unseen angel stalked amid the flames, kindling to a 
fiercer height the devouring element. The engine was found 
to be almost entirely useless, inasmuch as the exertions of all 
were so paralyzed by the general fright, that a sufficiency of wa- 
ter to keep it constantly plying soon failed—when it was first 
brought up, however, two or three of the supper party reeled to 
a window, and sustained a stream of water thrown upon them 
for several moments, which afterwards proved of eminent ser- 
vice, as they suddenly recovered from the influence of liquor, 
and were enabled to assist in the removal of their more insensate 
companions. ‘The atmosphere chanced to be calm, and the 
fire did not advance with the rapidity which might have been 
expected,—the entire north section of the building notwithstan- 
ding, was converted into a broad glaring sheet of flame, steadily 
Vor. 1.—No. 2. 
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extending toward the ridge of the roof, and pervading every av- 
enue on the ground floor, but so close and permanent were the 
partition walls, that neither fire nor smoke yet penetrated into 
the room occupied by the endangered company. At this aw- 
ful moment when the lives of twenty human beings and the 
earthly happiness of hundreds were suspended as a cord over 
the blaze, a ladder was raised to a window, and a strange, but 
manly and daring form, bearing a coil of rope in one hand, glided 
over the rounds with the celerity of thought. As he flung him- 
celf through the aperture, a peal of voices rose like the implor- 
ing swell from a drowning ship, riding the topmost wave in 
sight of land and friends,——and a long line of outstretched hands 
bristled towards the heavens, as the renewed burst of ‘‘ save my 
husband—my child—my brother,” comminged with the terror- 
striking and crackling flames. ‘Two or three assistants sprang upon 
the ladder to follow, but the gallant adventurer who had preced- 
ed, prevented them from advancing further, by throwing the el- 
evated end on one side of the window, and signing to them that 
their presence would but impede his own exertions, and hazard 
more lives. When he first entered the house, all but two of 
the party within, were absolutely bereft of sensation; those two 
had become conscious of their iminent peril, but by his direc- 
tion instantly commenced dragging their helpless companions 
from the different parts of the room where they had fallen, to 
the window near which he stationed himself. In the next mo- 
ment a flexible, unresisting form was thrust into the air, encir- 
cled by the rope and lowered to a balcony projecting from the 
basement of the second story, where efficient assistance was af- 
forded by unloosing the cord and conveying the body to the 
ground. ‘The first person thus miraculously saved, was the on- 
ly son of a poor aged widow, whose sphere had been in the 
humble walks of life, with no other link to bind her to the world 
but him ; she tore herself from the crowd to meet the wayward 
staff of her age in the very edge of the flames, and glancing 
her dimmed eye-balls to heaven, entwined her arms around his 
neck, pressed her wrinkled cheek to his wine-flushed face, and 
swooned away to the earth, as insensible as the victim of de- 
bauchery which she embraced. Whilst one extremity of the 
rope was detained in disengaging, the other was fastened to a 
second person in the chamber, who was instantly dropped in 
like manner to the balcony, and thence borne into the crowd 
below. He was a husband, and as beautiful and interesting a 
being as ever shone with the glories of light and intelligence, 
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clasped him to her bosom ina delirium of joy scarcely less 
painful, and overwhelming, than the pitch of apprehension to 
which her feelings had been previously wrought. The next per- 
son rescued from the remorseless element, was a young man 
who had formerly sustained an estimable and irreproachable 
reputation, whose connextions were extensive and held the first 
rank in society with respect to wealth, talents and accomplish- 
ments—they bore him from the burning fabrick with every ex- 
travagant symptom of joy, which they could have manifested 
had he been released from the durance of the tomb. Similar 
exhibitions were presented, as the revellers one by one were 
delivered to their impatient friends ; some fainted with the relief 
from the oppression of anxiety—others chained themselves to 
their motionless bodies with the most unutterable sensations—- 
and many discharged their overburdened minds in a burst of 
gratitude to an interposing Providence, who had never bowed to 
the throne of heaven before. With incredible ardour and des- 
patch, the noble stranger wrested from the very grasp of death, 
the prey he had clutched, and as the fears of the amazed spec- 
tators for the safety of the whole gradually subsided, their en- 
couraging shouts broke louder and louder upon the awful still- 
ness with which they had witnessed his exertions in the cause of 
humanity. Sixteen of the twenty were successively snatched 
from a revolting death, when the flames that had nearly encom- 
passed the entire building, burst through the roof with a violence 
that threatened to bafile all farther attempts to rescue the poor 
wretches exposed to their rage. The circumstance called for 
a new and extraordinary exercise of his coolness and intrepidi- 
ty ; dashing the ladder into the window frame, he pushed his 
two assistants upon it with such quickness that they had no time 
to oppose his resolution, whilst he himself bound the third in the 
rope and dropped all to the balcony ; choaked almost to suffo- 
cation, he sought a temporary relief by rushing down the ladder 
to a purer atmosphere. From the moment of the last fearful 
presage of a catastrophe, not a word was uttered by a single 
spectator, and the entire crowd stood as breathless and unmov- 
ed, as if volition had been suspended by the power of magic. 

The prodigy on whom every eye was rivetted with an intensity 
that controlled the consciousness of existence, stood unshrinking 
heainst the dazzling blaze, preparing for the last desperate ven- 
turer - Resting but a moment to recover breath, he drew a silk 
handkerchief from his pocket, and binding it loosely over his 
head flung himself into the burning room. The deepest concern 
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now prevailed for his own safety, and the encircling crowd pres- 
sed incautiously toward the heated compass. For the space of a 
minute they gazed uvon the half concealed window in the dubi- 
ous expectation of seeing him emerge from the thickening folds 
of smoke, with the burthen for which he was encountering the 
** fellest peril.” He re-appeared, but singly ; poised himself 
again for an instant, where the current of air was comparatively 
free, and returned! In the next breath, a rising gust of wind 
propelled the smoke and flames in an opposite direction, and the 
object that concentrated every feeling was seen descending the 
ladder, struggling with a weight which his exhausted strength 
could feebly sustam ; seating himself upon a round, he motion- 
ed to some of the nearest, who seized the foot of the ladder, and 
drawing it carefully backwards, brought all uninjured to the 
ground. An audible respiration, a confused murmur of ap- 
plause, and a succeeding shout of grateful ackowledgements 
welcomed the deliverer, and the vast assemblage gathered around 
him, eager to press his hand or catch a glimpse of his discol- 
oured features. Suddenly the wind rose, and, burned to a 
cinder on the foundation, the whole superstructure brilliantly 
lighted up, trembled, toppled, and sunk into the vault beneath. 
In the momentary diversion which the circumstance created, 
the unknown character who had been so conspicuously active 
during the terrible period described, had mingled with the retir- 
ing crowds and was never subsequently recognized. Ss. 





THE MARINER’S SONG. 


We ride upon the summer sea, as mountain eagles fly 

With swift and chainless pinions, through their empire of the sky ; 
The echoings of our parting gun are coy ty o’er the sea,— 
Farewell our lov’d, our native land—our home, farewell to thee! 


The vale and woods are hidden,—and the purple mountain head 
Where we sported in our youth beside the torrent’s yellow bed, 
And gaily chas’d the roving bee, and birds of gues wing 

And listen’d to the silvery hymn the winds and fountains sing. 


Oh! there are groups on yonder hills, and in each secret glen, 
Whose thoughts will be with us afar—the fearless ocean men ; 
They ’ll think of us in summer sports, and in the autumn mirth 

And breathe a prayer when gather’d round the ruddy winter hearth. 


The strong ship stretcheth on her way, in swiftness and in ptide— 
The blinding foam and spray recoil in fury from her side— 

All the multitude of waves send up their long and fearful cry— 
We heed them not,—we heed them not, we fear not now to die. 














Each straining mast doth quiver as it wrestles with the breeze, 
But the blast cannot o’ercome it—nor yet the raging seas ; 

It shall triumph in its strength, as when it dash’d aside 

The storm upon its native hills, in power and in pride. 


Far o’er the foam-surmounted wave a shatter’d wreck is borne— 
Perchance, by wasting wind and storm for years it hath been worn, 
For the stern is beaten in and the masts are torn away 

And the lonely decks are shatter’d by the vengeance of the spray. 


The sentry from his post hath gone, the seaman from the gun, 
And there she lies, unshielded from the burning summer sun ; 
The haughty flag is weltering by the dark and broken stern,—~ 
Oh ! perish’d ship—what aching eyes are watching thy return! 


Thy pennon in its glory ne’er shall float on high again, 

Nor man find thee a shelter from the sea and beating rain ; 
Thou art a ghastly tomb for those that trusted in thy might,— 
Then welter on thy stormy way,—thou ’rt a terror to our sight. 


A merrier wind doth sweep us from yon lone and blacken’d wreck 
And tears are shed for those that liv’d, and died upon her deck ; 
And we, mayhap, though strong and free may have as stern a grave, 


And perish in our loneliness,—far down the howling wave. I. M 





STANZAS. 


Whate’er hath been my fate—whate’er may be— 
Ne’er will I say, I’ve not been blest ! for oh ! 

If notes as soft as spheral minstrelsy— 

If forms as bright, and pure, as those that glow 
Around Aurora’s Car! those blushing hours 
That lift the shadowy veil of dewy night ! 

To call young beauty from her vernal bowers— 
And wale the world to luxury and light— 


If these are lovely, then have I been blest ! 
For harmony hath visited my dreams— 

And forms of light have hover’d o’er my rest, 
Brighter than Fancy’s visionary gleams. 

Yet, have they faded—all have pass’d away— 
Those blissful dreams, to early memory dear, 
And like the echo of some distant lay, 

The voice of song hath died upon mine ear. 


As the pale lamp, which in some lonely hall 
Looks dimly forth from her deserted throne, 

And trembles that she there is left of all 

Her bright companions, to expire alone:— 

Thus have I felt, as I have gaz’d around 

On withered hopes ! on friendship’s pains | smile, 
Have fondly listen’d, as the lingering soun 

Of fare thee well! breath’d o’er my heart awhile— 
Like the soft breeze that wakes the desert lyre, 
While passing onward tosome happier shore— 
Never again to thrill its trembling wire! 

Or bid its chords respond to rapture more. AUGUSTA. 


Vou. 1.——-No. 2. 7 
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THE DRAMA. 


Feperat Street THeatre.—Jan. 18.— 
Woodstock, and Married and Single.—Finn’s 
Beau Shatterly in the afterpiece, was a chef 
d’ vuvre in the line of acting, technically called 
the eccentric, and evinced a careful and suc- 
cessiul study of character, as well asa happy 
faculty of imitation. 

Jan, 22.—The Eleventh Hour, first time in 
America. Like most of that numerous class 
of plays which have sprung up, in the rank 
luxuriance of weeds, upon the decay of the 
genuine drama, this new piece is full of inex- 
plicable mystery, and woful distress ; with a 
heroine as completely wretched as could be 
wished by any sympathising, tender-hearted, 
romance-devouring Miss of sixteen,—and an 
italian villain of the first water, who contrives 
to mend his fortunes by stealing the lady’s jew- 
els, instead of her heart, and who expiates for 
his crime at the halter of justice, instead of the 
altar of Hymen. if we remembcr right, there 
was introduced in the firstact, a ridiculous 
burlesque of a garden dance, which furnishes 
us with an occasion to say, that sailor’s horn- 
pipes, and rigadoons may be vastly agreeable 
in themselves, but we should be better pleased, 
—and we think we are not singular in our 
opinion,—to see something more feminine in 
the style of dancing practised by the several 
young ladies who occasionally figure on our 
boards. 

Jan. 2%.—Pizarro.—Mr Reed appeared to 
much advantage, and were he to restrain some 
of his tremendous bursts, we doubt not that 
his popularity in characters similar to Pizarro, 
would be greatly increased. His personation 
of the haughty Spaniard is fiery, and at times 
evinces judgment and discrimination. Elvira 
as represented by Mrs Pelby, was generally 
dignified and impassioned,—and in the wilder 
parts she was far more successful than in any 
effort she has made in tragedy. 

Jan. 31.—Fontainbleau.—The cast adapted 
to the strength of our company. Wr Kilner 
abounded with the rich humour of John Bull, 
and here we had Finn and Mrs Pelby in the 
line of their peculiar excellence, We wish for 
no better proof of the comedian’s success, than 
the infusion of the same joy and lightness 
among the auditors, that pervades the charac- 
ter pourtrayed ; and there was no rigidity of 
muscle while the gallant Col. Epaulette, and 
that pink of romantic romps, Miss Dolly Bull, 
were before us. Celia and Rosa too, were 


both prettily played, the former by Mrs Pa- 
panti, and the latter by Miss M’ Bride. 

Feb. 1\—Henry Fourth and Abon Hassan-— 
We were sorry to see our old favourite Kilner, 
undertaking Falstaff. He has appeared at no 
time this winter, to greater disadvantage. In 
the Gov. Heartall and Sir Peter Teazle of the 
comic drama, he is excellent, but in putting on 
the garb of Sir John, he throws himself com- 
pletely into the back-ground. Stanley’s Prince 
Henry was respectable—and Finn’s Hotspur 
very well, giving good evidence of careful 
study. Bardelph too, was rendered quite a 
conspicuous personage by Mr Edgar, who 
needs nothing but close attention to render him 
successful in low comedy. Abon Hassan is @ 
little piece dramatized by Dimond, from one of 
the Arabian Tales, with some humour and 
little delicacy. The plot is as follows :— 
Abon Hassan, (Mr Williamson,) has, by folly 
and extravagance, reduced himself to a state 
bordering on starvation, and though formerly 
a court favourite, is unable to procure any as- 
sistance from the Caliph, (Mr J. Brown,) on 
account of his marriage with Zulima, (Mrs 
Papanti,) an object of the Caliph’s peculiar dis- 
pleasure. Zulimatoo, once the adopted daugh- 
ter of the Sultana Zobeide, (Miss M Bride,) 
seeks in vain for aid from her foster-mother, 
who vows to remain inexorable, while 4bon 
Hassan lives. In this predicament, Zabouc, 
(Mr Brown,) the slave of 4bon, proposes that 
the husband repair to the Caliph with a pitiful 
story of his wife’s departure to the land of 
spirits, while at the same time, Zulima is to 
implore the Sultana’s compassion on account 
of Abon’s unexpected decease. Their plot suc- 
ceeds, and each party receives a generous gift. 
Meanwhile, the Caliph and Zobeide in the 
course of conversation about the sudden death 
that has occurred, after accusing each other of 
inebriating toa state of forgetfulness, mutually 
consent for the adjustment of a wager they 
have laid on the occasion, to dispatch messen- 
gers to inspect the house of mourning, and as- 
certain which of the two, the bride or bride- 
groom, has made an exit from the mun- 
dane sphere. The Caliph’s officer arrives first, 
examines Zulima,—who suddenly transforms 
herselfto a corse,—and departs. The Sultana’s 
deputy next comes in, and is easily convinced 
that it is none other than the body of bon 
which lies extended before her. After these 
unwelcome visitere have departed, the dis- 
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tressed family seat themselvesat the supper ta- 
ble, but are soon alarmed by the approach of 
martial music. The Caliph and Sultana, as- 
tonished at the conflicting reports of their mes- 
sengers, determine to unravel the myste- 
ry themselves, and enter with their followers, 
the Rouse of death, where to their utter aston- 
ishment, they find Abonand Zulima both dead. 
After much amazement the Caliph offers a re- 
ward of a thousand pieces to any one who will 
satisfy him which died first,that the wager with 
the Su/tana may be decided upon. hon and 
his wife spring from their couches, claim the 
purse, and throw themselves on their Sove- 
reign’s mercy ; who very judiciously pardons 
them, because he has previously ** determined 
to be in good humour through the evening.’?’— 
The piece was played by all concerned in its 
enactment with a good deal of vivacity. 

Feb. 5.—Damon and Pythias. Mr Forrest's 
first appearance in Boston. This young gen- 
tleman is commencing a proud career, and 
with continued study and perseverance, must 
eventually become one of the first actors of the 
age. His face is expressive, and flexible ; his 
eye uncommonly fine ; his limbs well formed 
and muscular,—and his carriage dignified and 
erect. If there is any deficiency in his physical 
requisites for the profession, it is in his voice, 
which is sometimes guttural and husky. Ft has 
however, unusual variety of tone, and is of 
great compass and strength. His personation 
of Damon, was such as to excite the warmest 
applause, and though not unexceptionable, 
was brilliant. Its most striking fault was that 
which might be expected froma young man, 
too much tenderness of heart for the stern and 
rigid disciple of Pythagoras. 

Feb. 9.—The Iron Chest and Abon Hassan.— 
Mr Forrest’s personation of Sir Edward Mor- 
timer is worthy of particular notice on account 
of the unusual difficulties which the actor has 
to encounter in his efforts to portray this sin- 
gular character. When we reflect a moment 
on the outlines of the hero’s mind, we find ev- 
ery thing to excite our detestation of his prin- 
ciples and his conduct. True, he tells us him- 
self, that he is not the monster which his deeds 
would prove him. But we have nothing save 
his own word to influence us in his behalf, 
while the terrors of imagination, by which 
his conscience is continually awakened from 
its temporary dreams of quiet, to the terrible 
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reality of remembrance, are at all times remin- 
ding us of his guilt ; and every action in which 
he bears a part serves only to convince us of 
his desert of punishment. Yet the end tobe 
attained, is to carry the current of our emo- 
tions with Sir Edward, until almost the last 
moment ; and it is because the actor has before 
him in this character, the task of subjecting 
our reason to the sway of the feelings, that his 
success must be eminent, or his fuilure com 
plete. 

The first scene in which Sir Fdward is pre- 
sented, contains a soliloquy of deep melanchol 
ly, requiring all the pathos of the tragedian to 
produce effect. Weare not prepared to say 
that this was one of Jr Forrest’s happiest ef- 
forts, though it was by no means deficient in 
a grace and sweetness of delivery. The fol- 
lowing passage was finely touched :— 


*¢ Oh, that mind ! 

That mind of man! that godlike spring of 
action ! 

That source, whence learning, virtue, hon- 
our flow ! 

Which lifts us to the stars ; which carries us 

O’er the swolien waters of the angry deep, 

As swallows skim the air !—that fame’s sole 
fountain ! 

That doth transmit a fair, and spotless 
name, 

wes the vile trunk is rotten ;—give me 
that: 

Oh, give me but to live in after-age, 

Remembered and unsullied !—heaven and 
earth ! 

Let my pure flame of honour shine in story, 

When I am cold in death—and the slow fire, 

That wears my vitals now, will no more 
move me 

Than ’tweuld a corse within a monument.’’ 


His voice, however, in the earlier part of the 
scene, was pitched on too low a key to admit 
distinctness of articulation. As he progressed 
in the play, he became more excited, and _ not- 
withstanding occasional deficiencies, was con- 
tinually striking out new beauties and giving 
repeated proofs of native genius and strength 
of mind. The tumultuous passion with which 
the direful maledictions are called down when 
the oath is dictated to Wilford ; the air of as- 
sumed innocence and collectedness, with dead- 
ly hatred lurking beneath, as displayed in the 
scene ofthe youth’s examination, and the 
subsequent despair of Sir Edward on his own de 
tection, were all conceived with admirable truth 
and spirit,even when they were not embodied 
with equal freedom and vigour. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Dr Cuannrne’s Discoursz.—The dedica- 
tory sermon of Dr Channing, delivered at the 
Second Congregational Unitarian Church in 
New-York, isa production of great energy and 
powerful argument. It is not our province to 
speak of it in other than a literary view. In 
that view it maintains the eminent ground 
possessed by the author of the Essay on Milton, 
published in the Christian Examiner. The 
object of the writer seems to have been to ex- 
pound clearly and plainly the tenets and prin. 
ciples of the religious faith he advocates, and 
to show its superiority over that of other de- 
nominations, He exhibits a laudable and 
determined zeal in enforcing opinions which 
he believes to be correct, though not an ex- 
travagance of generosity for those whose senti- 
ments are in opposition to his own. Trwe, 
he remarks that he does not regard his ** pecu- 
liar views as essential to salvation ;’? but the 
force and zeal which are exhibited in their 
support, and that too, to the derogation of 
other sects,seem not wholly to shield him 
from the charge of uncharitableness. Without 
regard to any peculiar tenets or principles, this 
sermon must be ranked in the highest class of 
disputatious composition, and were it not for 
a kind locality given to it, in combating the 
opinions of another sect, we should class it 
among the best productions of religious liter- 
ature in our country. If we were disposed to 
find more fault, it would be with some harsh 
expressions, confidently, though perhaps heed- 
lessly used. 

Tue Rivas or Acap1a.—We should take 
this to be the first effort of a female writer, 
ambitious of a name among the novelists of 
the day. We ascribe it to a female, froma pe- 
culiar delicacy and softness infused into the 
descriptive scenery ; from its happy develope- 
ment of the tenderer passions of our nature ; 
from the want of spirit and freedom—perhaps 
we may add, of knowledge, in matters pertain- 
ing to naval and military operations ; and from 
the entire absence of any thing like masculine 
roughness. The volume gives evidence of 
talent that should be brought out, and which, 
with care and industry may be wrought up 
tosome purpose. The scene lies alternate- 
ly at Nova Scotia, Boston, and the Eastern 
Coast of the present State of Maine. The 
characters are managed with some adroitness, 
but without extraordinary power,—and set- 
ting aside some mysteries and improbabilities, 
together with a little too much fondness of the 
heroine for masquerading, and of the author 


for skiffs, shallops and ships of war, this 
volume is really a very pretty affair. Some 
of the love scenes are warm and spirited, and 


as we have hinted above, the delineations from 


nature have a good deal of freshness, in their 
colouring. We like the book, more from the 
promise it gives of future successful exertions, 
than from the actual degree of interest it ex- 
cites in the perusal, and we hope the writer 
will persevere in the good work that has been 
so well begun. The early history of America 
is still rich in materials for ficticious narrative, 
—and those who seek for its treasures, have 
only to go somewhat deeper than previous 
adventurers, to be amply repaid for their toil. 
Tue Tor Hitt.—The author of this novel, 
Horace Smith, has aspired to a competition in 
the field of romance with the Author of Wa- 
verly ,—incited probably thereto, by asilly com- 
pliment, implied in the preface to Woodstock, 
which disavows a perusal of Brambletye House. 
In addition to MrSmith’s venturing a tilt with 
the writer of the Scottish Novels, he assumes the 
bearing of a courtly Knight, and in his present 
work, patches up a clumsy return to the Great 
Unknown’s civility,—and speaks ‘‘ in good set 
terms”? of the inexhaustable fertility of Sir Wal- 
ter’s imagination ; his unrivalled talent for ab- 
sorbing admiration, &c. &c. all of which may be 
vastly pretty, and perhaps entertaining to the 
parties concerned, but to the community at 
large is little else than an empty flourish of 
trumpets. Tor Hill is principally interesting 
for its delineations of the manners and customs 
of England in the reign of Henry VIII, which 
are portrayed with sufficient minuteness of 
detail to render the volumes excessively ted- 
ious. They are very evidently the result of 
considerable research among ancient records, 
and forgotten works of antiquity ; but in this 
disturbance of venerable dust, our author 
seems to have forgotten the task of the novel- 
ist, and to have employed himself, somewhat 
unnecessarily—certainly very unhappily for 
his readers—in ascertaining the price of veal 
and mutton, and in giving us, a regular Price 
Current of all the articles of the kitchen, from 
a Bartholomew ox, to an ounce of suet. The 
numerous groups of figures presented to the 
reader, have spirit and freedom about them, 
but the tale is awkwardly linked together, and 
the joints are palpable to the most careless ob- 
server. The sketches of life too, do not exactly 
satisfy the desire of the reader who seeks for 
something characteristic of the distinguished 
spirits of the age ; but are unnecessarily con 
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fined, in the early parts of the story, to the 
humble walks oi life. In colloquial style, and 
descriptions of scenery, the Tor Hill, though 
decidedly modelled after the Scottish Nov- 
els, cannot be compared with the great mas- 
ter’s productions ; and in observing the pre- 
scribed boundaries of probability, in pene- 
trating into the hidden recesses of the heart, 
and in weaving artfully together the fiction of 
the narrative, with the well known truths of 
history, Mr. Smith falls far short of the magic 
skill with which the author of Waverly has 
delighted and astonished us at measured inter- 
vals for the last ten years. 

Tue Go_pen VioL_et.—This recent emana- 
tien from the pen of L. E. L. is founded on 
the Provence Competition among the minstrels 
for the prize of a Golden Violet. The idea is 
a pretty one, and gives room for displaying a 
great deal of the beauty as well as the variety 
of poetic lore, and poetic genius,—and this we 
cannot but say, has been done by Miss Landon 
in her present effort. But beyond sweetness 
and delicacy of song, this young lady has no 
power. She can warble like any other night- 
ingale, while she inhales her true element the 
breath of roses, and drinks the dew of the 
morning lily,—and she can catch the softest 
tones too, of hot-bed exotics, when they are 
by chance exposed to the thrillings of the even- 
ing wind ; but there is no wildness about her, 
and the pinions of her muse are not—we had 
almost said, never will be—strong enough to 
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bear her upward into the clear blue air of the 
glorious empyrean. She has, moreover, dur- 
ing her career, ever mistaken the fantasies of 
* a sick girl,’’—sick in imagination we mean— 
for the genuine excitement of sentiment, and 
has rung her changes on the theme of love, 
till we had almost feared they would never 
cease. We are glad to find that in the Golden 
Violet, she has laid aside a degree of her girl- 
ishness, and assumed something more like the 
spirit of womanhood than has before appear- 
ed in her emanations. 

Tue Last oF THE Larrps.—The author, 
Mr. Galt, has been eminently successful in giv- 
ing to the world those striking and spirited 
sketches of real life, which are among the 
most popular literary productions of the pre- 
sent age. Interspersed with broad humour, 
genuine sentiment, maxims of sterling weight, 
and playful touches that win the attention 
without heating the imagination, the Last of 
the Lairds gives undeniable proof that its author 
has the skill and power to draw out metal of 
value, even when it is surrounded and almost 
incorporated with the coarsest dross. The 
tale lags heavily at the commencement, and 
the reader is at first inclined to suspect the 
Laird of being a most incorrigible bore ; but 
** sweetest nut hath sourest rind,’? and the 
huskiness of this volume, though it deter the 
reader from immediately attaining the good 
fruit, will give him a greater relish for it when 
it is gained. 





TABLE 


Mrs A. 8, Cotvin’s Werxty MEssEenceER. 
This interesting and neatly conducted literary 
paper is still published at Washington City.— 
It is issued every Saturday, on a royal 
quarto sheet, at four dollars per annum, paya- 
ble quarterly in advance. Subscriptions will 
be received and forwarded to Mrs. Colvin, by 
our publisher, Charles G. Greene, No. 278 
Washington Street. 


Senor Hverta.—Our readers may remem- 
ber the celebrated performer on the guitar, of 
this name, who delighted us with his concerts 
two winters since. We perceive by the Lon- 
don Morning Chronicle, that he is figuring 
with some eclat at the Argyle Rooms in that 
city. 


TALK. 


Jzvu p’Esprit.—‘* Ah, Tom,’ said K. on 
entering the apartment of a friend, who, after 
dressing in small clothes for a cotillion party, 
was busily employed in mending a hole in his 
black silk hose with pen and ink—‘* Ah, Tom, 
you have your leg J seein hand, before you 
proceed to shuffle off this mortal coil.”” “‘ No 
K.”’ replied he, “‘ I am only transcribing a 
bond of security for this reni,’’ showing the 
hole in his stocking. ‘‘ I am thinking Tom,”’ 
said K. “* whether an instrument holds good, 
that is engrossed on calf skin.” 

Tue Memorrat.—The Editor and Publish- 
ers of this Christmas and New Year’s Offering, 
are making preparations for a second number, 
and solicit communications from their former 
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correspondents, and from all who feel an in- 
terest in these annual tokens of friendship and 
affection. A liberal remuneration will be of- 
fered to those who furnish approved designs 
for engraving, drawings of American scene- 
ry, and literary contributions of merit. Let- 
ters having reference to the Souvenir for 1826, 
must be directed ‘* To the Editor of the Me- 
morial, care of Messrs. True & Greene, Boston, 
Mass.’’ on or before the first of May next en- 
suing. 

View or tHE Senate.—The Hall of the 
Senate, though of rather doubtful order in 
architecture is well adapted for convenience 
and beauty in its form, and gives the Speaker, 
but little pain to fill it. 

Hon. Jonn Mirus, from Hampden, Presi- 
dent. A remarkably handsome man, familiar 
with parliamentary usage, modest, impartial, 
and one who would be the last to have an en- 
emy, if his casket of person gives evidence of 
the beauty of the jewel of his heart. 

Commencing on the right :— 

Hon. L. M. Parker, from Middlesex. A 
tall upright man in every respect—in speaking 
his voice is low, but his arguments are stamped 
by sincerity—never speaks, but when neces- 
sary to throw light upon a subject—rather ar- 
gumentative than declamatory. 

Hon. Joun Princ, from Essex. An elder- 
ly plain man with an eye to business, and 
looks sharp for the interests of his own 
county. 

Hon. J. J. Fisxe, from Norfolk. Oftener 
watching the course of others, than furnishing 
speculation from his own speeches. 

Hon. Joszrrn Ricuarpson, from Plymouth. 
Church and State—good in both—weighs his 
words before utterance—aiming to be the peo 
ple’s friend on all occasions. 

Hon. Josrrn G. Kenpaut, from Worces- 
ter. Has asweet voice and of amiable man- 
hers—possesses the incipient qualifications of 
a statesman, but needs practice 

Hon. Grorce GRENNELL, from Franklin.— 
A man standing high at the board—sound and 
fluent. 

Hon. Joszreu Tripp, from Bristol. Silent— 
do not know any thing about him. 

Hon. Wiii1am Exuis, from Plymouth.— 
Ditto. 

Hon. Nataniex Hoventon, from Worces- 
ter. A consistent republican. 

How. James T. Austin, from Suffolk. A 

ound criminal lawyer—Auent—graceful—nev- 
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er tame—often eloquent—too much given to 
prettiness of speech and manner—but is always 
armed for contest in a panoply of argument. 

Hon, Samver Brxiuines, from Suffolk. No 
talker—but a man of sound judgment and un- 
derstands banking—absent a good part of the 
session. 

Hon. Nymrnas Marston, from Barnstable. 
—A great rarity—a modest, yet excellent law- 
yer—interesting in his treatment of a subject, 
but is totally unacquainted with one subject— 
familiar to all who know him—viz. of his 
own superior talents. 

Hon. Isragv Bitvines, from Hampshire.— 
Mistakes vehemence for argument. 

Hon. Amos Spautpina, from Essex. Know 
nothing of him. 

Hon. Bensamin F. Varnum, from Middle- 
sex. Ditto. 

Hon. Isnaey Trasx, from Essex. Ditto. 


Hon. JosHua Frost, from Hampden.— 
Froze up. 

Hon. Davin Hensnaw, from Suffolk. Pret 
ty deep, but never goes beyond his depth—an 
unpleasant voice—ready—set as a pyramid in 
any stand, which he takes—looks to common 
sense and not rhetorical flourishes. 

Hon. Mr. Wuitaxer, from Hampden.— 
Says little. 

On the left of the President. :~— 

Hon. Jonas Stntey, Worcester. Old fash- 
ioned and strait forward—always to the point. 

Hon. Jonn Mason, from Bristol. Fixed in 
purpose and generally successful. 

Hon. Jonn Keyes, from Middlesex. 
no one—sound. 

Hon. Sotomon Pratt, from Bristol. Still. 

Hon. Barxer Burnet, Nantucket. Fond 
of thunder, cataracts and sunbeams—leaves 
the subject in a whisk to chace a figure into 
the Pacific—talks too much—Good materials, 
badly assorted. 

Hon- Samuet Swears, from Berkshire.— 
Thinks—seldom speaks. 

Hon. Wm. Crawrorp, from Worcester.— 
Speaks when necessary. 

Hon. Ase. Jewett, from Middlesex. Non 
mi ricordo. 

Hon. Davip Sears, from Suffolk. A useful 
member to de up the thinking while others lin- 
gua-facture the talking. 

Hon. Bezaregt Tart, Jn. from Worcester, 
Watches every thing, and will defend his views 
firmly. 


Fears 
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Hon. SterHen Waits, from Essex. Looks 
sour, but belied by looks—excellent in bank- 
ing—a valuable member, and much attended 
to when he speaks—interesting in manner and 
gentlemanly in address. 

Hon. Luxe Fisxe Jr. from Middlesex. Votes 
well—not an Apostle. 

Hon. N. P. Russexr, from Suffolk. 
on committees. 


Good 


Hon. Peter Briaas, Berkshire. Cousin ta 


Luke. 


Hon, Cates Cusnino, Essex. Ambitious, 
with good cause—never utters an idea, with- 
out being prepared to defend it—clear, inform- 
ed, modest in manner yet energetic in argu- 
ment. 


Hon. Peter H. Prerce, from Plymouth.— 
Not equal to his Colleague. 


Hon. Tuomas Kenpaux, from Suffolk.— 
over-scrupulous in religious matters—not ver- 
sed in Legislative concerns, yet with a sound 
head and good heart—he wins men to his 
measures from his integrity and sincerity—un- 
equal in force and clearness. 


Hon. Cuaries P. Poetres. Comes to do 


business, and not speechify. 


MESSENGER. 


Jacos Kunn. A man having authority, that 
slides about with noiseless step in attending to 
his duties, and will not hesitate to poke a fel- 
low behind the railing when he approaches too 
near the con-script Fathers. He isbrief, con- 
vincing, energetic and forcible in manner, will 
have his own way. Until ten in the morning, 
he does the whole business of the Senate, most- 
ly, however, by proxy, and has managed by 
political skill to remain a long while in office, 
when the ephemerae of a year have written 
‘¢ hic jacet’? over the inhumed popularity of 
others. 


Fire at Sza.— It happened, in a Saturday 
night—we had been all merry, according to 
the custom at sea, and had retired to our res- 
pective cabins and births, in the hope of mak- 
ing the Cape in the course of a day or two. 
I had just fallen asleep, when a sudden and 
strange noise roused me from my pillow. I 
listened, a wild cry of fire was instantly echoed 
by many voices. Istarted up, and ran on 
deck—I could see nothing, but only a steamy 
white smoke issuing from the fore hatchway. 
In a moment every soul on board was around 
me. 
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*“« The captain with undismayed coolness or- 
dered all to prepare for the worst, and the 
other officers with their trumpets were imme- 
diately at their posts, directing the crew in the 
attempt to extinguish the flames. The night 
was calm—the heavens above were all serene, 
and the sea lay so still around, that the ship ap- 
peared to hang in the centre of a vast starry 
sphere, so beautiful and bright was the reflec- 
tion of the skies in the unbounded ocean. 

‘*T may not describe the dreadful contrast 
which the scene on board presented to that 
holy tranquility. There were distraction, and 
horror, and wild cries and fearful screams, 
and hideous bursts of delirous laughter. Then 
there was a crash below, and silence for a mo- 
ment—and then the busy troubled sound of 
the consuming destruction, felt as well as 
heard, gnawing and devouring the inward 
frame and beams of the ship, still growing 
ing louder and fiercer. 

‘* In the meantime the boats were lowering 
—the first that floated was instantly overload- 
ed, and sank with a horrible startling cry— 
every soul who so wildly leaped on board 
perished. 

‘“¢ The rage of the burning still increased—it 
was no longer possible to go below, without 
the risk of suffocation. 

*¢ Another boat was launched—one of the 
officers leaped on board, and, sword in hand, 
shoving her from the ship’s side, suffered none 
to follow until water and provisions were 
handed in—but notwithstanding his prudent 
endeavours she was soon filled both with the 
sailors and passengers. The mother of this 
orphan was standing on the gangway with her 
three children, she looked as if she too would 
have leapt into the boat, but the babies clung 
to her and so hung upon her arms, that she 
could not disentangle herself from their fond 
and frantic embraces. 

‘¢ J tore this poor boy from offher—she cried, 
‘O save him if you can !’—the third boat was 
by this time in the water—I flung him to a 
sailor on board ; she snatched up the other two 
beneath her arms, and with a shrill dismal 
shuddering shriek, which made every one 
that hung clusteving about the shrouds and 
gangway look round, she rushed into the 
smouldering cabin and shut the door. 

‘¢ Her madness infected all who witnes- 
sed it—the boat was pushing off—there was 
no other chance for me—I leapt into the 
water and was taken on board—many fol- 
lowed me, but the officer, with a terrible 
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ecampassion for those who might be saved, 
hewed off their hands with his cutlass as they 
laid hold of the gunwale— Row,’ he cried to 
the sailors who had seized the oars, ‘ the fire 
is making towards the magazine—Row off, 
or we shall be blown to pieces.’ 

*“* The sailors rowed with their utmost vig- 
our—As we left the ship a cry arose from all 
the unfortunate wretches who were abandoned 
to their doom—so frantic, so full of wo and 
despair, that it made even the firm-minded 
officer exclaim, ‘ Good God, what is that !’ 

‘“¢T covered my ears with my hands, and 
bent my forehead to my knees, that I might 
neither hear nor see. 

‘¢ When we had rowed to some distance, 
the men at the oars paused—I uncovered my 
ears and looked up—a deep, low, hoarse, mur- 
muring and crackling noise, came from the 
ship, and now and thenahumancry. As yet 
the flames had not appeared—but all around 
us, save where those dread and dismal sounds 
arose, was stillness and solemnity—and the 
smoke from the devoted vessel appeared like 
the shrouded form of some incomprehensible 
and tremendous phantasma, ascending from 
the sepulchres of the ocean to the dominions 
of omens and powers. 

** We looked at the spectral sight with ter- 
ror and in silence—The orphan was clinging 
to my knees—at last the fire began to break out. 
The flames first showed themselves at the cab- 
in windows—in a moment they whirled up the 
rigging—the sails blazed, and the ship was for 
the space of a minute like some unblest appar- 
itional creation of sorcery. 

“¢ Tt is all over,’ said the officer, and his 
voice sounded hollowly over the mute and 
echoless ocean. ‘ The fire is in the gun-room ! 
Ha!’ 

*¢ At that instant a vast sheet of flame filled 
the whole air, and like an angry demon un- 
furling his wings, scattered meteors and ma- 
lignant fires against the stars. The black forms 
of many things hovered like motes in the sun- 
beam for a moment in the blaze. I distinctly 
saw an anchor, and many like men with out- 
spread arms. 

‘¢ That momentary and indescribable vision 
of fires and fragments, was succeeded bya 
booming roar, as if an earthquake had raised 
his voice from the abysses of the silent waters, 
and then there was a numerous plashing noise 
of many things falling around us into the sea, 


but that too soon passed, and then there was 
darkness and silence. 

** At that moment a cold wet hand caught 
hold of mine, which was hanging over the 
boat’s side—and a man from the sea cried in a 
homely Aberdonian ;voice, ‘ For Christianity, 
will ye no tak me up?’ The officer heard him, 
and relenting from his firm and merciful pur- 
pose, ordered him to be taken on board—* Na, 
na,’ cried the Scotchman, ‘ tak my bag first,’ 
and he held np to me a small haversack which 
I grasped and lifted in ; but in the same in- 
stant,an undulation of the sea came rolling 
from the whirlpool where the ship had sunk 
—the boat rose on the swell, the fated 
wretch lost his hold, and sank beneath her 
forever !? 

** It pleased Providence to rescue us next 
morning from our perilous situation—a ship 
bound for the Isle of France had seen the glare 
of the burning during the night, and steering 
towards it when the wind freshened, came up 
to us by daybreak, and took us all on board.’’ 
—Last of the Lairds. 


West’s Byron. According to Byron’s own 
declaration, Mr. West was the only artist who 
drew his portrait faithfully. That portrait I 
saw in the artist’s painting room. It was ut- 
terly unlike any other likeness of the bard ; one 
who had never seen this, nor the poet, could 
form not the remotest idea how he looked: 
It is the fashion to believe, that Byron’s fore- 
head was astonishingly high ; but this was so far 
from being true, that I have seen many a fore- 
head, projecting from the skulls of very ordi- 
nary men, much loftier than Byron’s. His hair 
fell back on his head, and gave his brow a 
much greater altitude than it really possessed. 
His eyes were ofa dull gray, very close to 
each other ; his face and neck very full and 
handsome. But description is worth nothing ; 
those who value the bard enough to encoun- 
ter a voyage, may see his likeness in Leicester 
Square ; a likeness universally allowed to be 
so faithful, that 600 guineas have been offered 
for it and refused. The portrait of his Italian 
mistress, Guiccioli, the married countess— 
beautifully drawn by the same band, occupies 
the place of Lady Byron; and throws from 
her full ruby lip and voluptuous eye, a smile 
of wantonness, and a glance, whose magic is 
infamy, on the libertine husband of a forsaken 
woman. 





